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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


London’s Theatre Guild—Max Reinhardt’s Next Visit— 
Alice Lewisohn and the Author of Pinwheel— 
Craig in Denmark—Other News 


Ts theatre is dead, long live the theatre seems to be the 
purport of the month’s news from London. Mr. Basil Dean 
Started an intellectual riot when he said, speaking before 
the Manchester Playgoer’s Club, “I can’t for the life of me, see 
how our English theatre is going to survive under these suicidal 
conditions. With your indifference and with our bad theatres, we 
are bound to be beaten’’—beaten, he elaborated, chiefly by the cinema. 
At once the columns of the Manchester Guardian bristled with let- 
ters to the editor. Distinguished men and women who know the 
English theatre and love it came armed with arguments to prove 
the eternal value and power of the spoken word, the growth of a 
new audience through the amateur and Little Theatre movements, 
the feeling towards better theatre buildings as homes for better 
plays, and, in general, the growth of the English theatre from Vic- 
torian days, when it was only an actor’s playhouse, to our day, when 
it belongs as well to the author and the producer. But the real 
answer to Mr. Dean seems to have come in the announcement of the 
Forum Theatre Guild, a new and decidedly hopeful organization 
which has just taken possession of the Royalty Theatre. The aim 
of the Guild is to establish a subscription theatre in the heart of 
London to produce fine plays for a maximum run of eight weeks, 
after which, if they seem to be material for a long success, they are 
to be transferred to another theatre. The subscription plan differs 
from the American plan, tried with success in and out of New York, 
chiefly in aiming to sell only two-thirds of the house to subscribers, 
one-third always remaining open for box-office sale. Two thousand 
subscriptions were recorded before the doors opened. The direc- 
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tor of the theatre is Mr. Robert Atkins, one of the most distinguished 
of English producers, and the plays so far announced include one 
by C. K. Munro, author of dt Mrs. Beams; The Dybbuk; a new 
play by Clemence Dane called 4dam’s Opera; and plays by Arnold 
Bennett, Mary Borden, Halcott Glover and Pirandello. Jean 
Forbes-Robertson, who has sprung into quick fame, is scheduled to 
play the part of Leah in The Dybbuk, and the cast of Cocks and 
Hens, the Munro play which opens the season, includes Hilda 
Trevelyan, Laura Cowie, Ernest Thesiger and Stanley Littlebury. 


Max Reinhardt, a distinguished artist and probably the most 
trumpeted showman alive, has been across the United States and 
back during the last two months. He has visited San Francisco and 
spent some time in Hollywood. He has seen and conferred with 
most of the people of importance in the New York theatre and he 
has set sail for Paris to produce plays for the International Dramatic 
Festival. And because there was nobody’s press agent at his head 
and at his heels, he has come and gone in silence. Only half a dozen 
lines in agate type indicated that he had sailed for Europe and might 
return another year. Many rumors about his American plans per- 
sist, however, and among those that are loudest, these are the ones 
that it would be pleasantest to believe: that he found Hollywood 
and the movies interesting and vivid, but not for him; that with 
the cooperation of a distinguished American patron of the arts, he 
will bring over next year, for a short season, a company of German 
players and a repertory of German plays; that he is deeply inter- 
ested in seeing a playhouse built from designs by Norman Bel 
Geddes, for whose work he has the greatest admiration; that he may 
produce Julius Caesar with Mr. Geddes designing the production, 
and some other play with designs by Ernest de Weerth, who has 
worked with him in Vienna and who will probably do a new pro- 
duction of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream in Paris with him. Geddes 
and De Weerth, incidentally, with their respective slants towards the 
architectural and the decorative, form an interesting parallel with 
Oscar Strnad and Ernst Stern, with whom Reinhardt chiefly works 
in Europe. It is interesting further to speculate on what plays and 
especially what players Reinhardt might bring with him if he came. 
Moissi and Max Pallenberg are said to receive such fabulous sal- 
aries, even measured by New York standards, that they could prob- 
ably not be included in a short season repertory company. Perhaps 
Lily Darvash and Helena Thimig will come, and surely Herr 
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Thimig and his two sons, without whom one cannot think of a 
Reinhardt repertory. 


The best sport in the theatre is the name that Alice Lewisohn 
has earned for herself this month. Miss Lewisohn directed the 
production of Pinwheel, Francis Edwards Faragoh’s expressionistic 
play of New York at the Neighborhood Playhouse, which certain 
of the critics decided was a pretty poor play and not worth the trou- 
ble. John Howard Lawson rose to the play’s defense, saying that 
the script had been ruined to make a producer’s holiday and Mr. 
Faragoh echoed his words in loud whispers. Since Mr. Faragoh 
and Mr. Lawson were two of the four “revolting” playwrights be- 
hind the new Playwrights Theatre, just organized to produce plays 
in new forms, Alice Lewisohn’s response to their complaint was to 
offer them the play so that they might make their own interpre- 
tation of it, and the theatre be enriched by the experiment. It would 
be an interesting experiment, although a study of Pinwheel in book 
form (it has just been issued by the John Day Company) makes it 
seem very doubtful that if they adhered to the script at all, the play- 
wright and his associates could, within the limits of ordinary theatre 
production, make anything more of it. Surely the Neighborhood 
Playhouse should keep a script of the play as it came to them, in 
their own strong box, for later comparison. What happens might 
be an indication—for all of us—of what a playwright can learn 
about playwriting by having to produce what he writes as he writes 
it. In fact, a study of Pinwheel from the printed page, with its 
preposterous demands for scenery and for quick costume changes, 
its call for properties enough to fill three theatres and for a cast 
large enough to break the back of any producer, is only another 
indication that the new freedom afforded the playwright by the play 
of many scenes is harder to use creatively within its own bounds, 
except by a man of great genius, than the old tight form of the three- 
act play. Faragoh can write—there is no doubt of that. His dia- 
logue is intensely dramatic, his sense of situation obvious but alive. 
He seems, however, to work completely without pattern. It is easy 
on two lines of a printed page to say “The lights fade out. When 
the lights come on again the scene is changed.” But the time it 
takes for lights to fade and to shine again on a changed scene in a 
theatre, and on players in changed costumes, is oftenest far less than 
the time it takes to break the mood which a scene has wrought up. 
To build an idea into such a pattern, and an emotion up to such a 
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point that the dropping of a curtain will not snap them, is to build 
an expressionist play which can survive production. It is not an 
impossible thing, but to the playwrights who have already tried it, 
as well as to those who mean to try it, the answer is the same as it has 
always been: if you can do it, you can do it. 


From the newspapers of Denmark and from The Mask in 
Florence come reports of Gordon Craig’s production of The Pre- 
tenders at the Royal Theatre at Copenhagen in honor of the twenty- 
fifth theatre anniversary of Adam and Johannes Poulsen, two of 
Denmark’s most famous actors and sons of Emil Poulsen, Denmark’s 
greatest tragic actor. Both reports indicate a happy cooperation 
between the guest producer and the resident company and a royal 
welcome for the Royal Theatre’s Jubilee. Mr. Craig says of Johannes 
Poulsen, leading actor of the Royal Theatre, “He is a man of many 
parts, extremely gifted—always active—the darling of the public, 
and reminding me of all I have read of David Garrick. He is prob- 
ably the most versatile performer in Europe. He can play you 
Shylock, dance in a Ballet, sing in an Operetta and act in a Farce.” 
And of the whole company of Danish actors with whom he worked, 
Mr. Craig says, “They have a certain grace . . . an indescribable 
sweetness and courtliness not very often found in a Theatre: some- 
thing you can neither buy nor acquire quickly; it has to be there 
and it has to grow. Well, that grace is in the Theatre Royal.” 

The critic of Copenhagen’s most conservative newspaper, closely 
associated with the reguler performances of the Royal Theatre and 
which might, therefore, be expected to be least favorable to innova- 
tion, writes that the performance was vital and stimulating and sug- 
gestive from beginning to end. The audience, he says, accustomed 
to the traditional pageantry of the Royal Theatre productions, felt 
themselves theatre-homeless for a moment when the curtain first 
went up. But the hunger for the old museum theatre was quickly 
stilled by the beauty of the scene in front of the cathedral—no painted 
church but a beautiful free impression of tall light columns and a 
forest of knights in their multi-colored costumes topped by their 
shining lances. The Pretenders is not an historical play, but Ibsen’s 
study of the king idea, and so once the audience had laid aside its 
prejudices against having a Viking Hall looking like a market place 
in Florence, the imaginative rather than the realistic quality of the 
drama took its rightful place. Only one thing, this critic says, inter- 
fered with the complete success of the production—the fact that the 
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actors were playing in the old realistic manner and that the better 
they played the more they denied their relation to the set. This, 
of course, would be inevitable unless a producer could have months 
or years rather than weeks to work with his players in rehearsals. 
It is so obvious a criticism that it would not be worth noting except 
that he adds that in one scene, where the actors, almost by chance, 
stylized their playing to meet the terms of the production, the effect 
on the audience was magical and the scene was greeted with up- 
roarious applause. Craig himself in The Mask (in an issue that is, 
incidentally, even fuller than usual of things worth while) adds this 
comment: “Johannes Poulsen wished to put the theatre and troupe 
at my disposition, and was always saying, ‘It is your work we want, 
it is your work.’ In fact they all, and especially Johannes, would 
ask me not to do too little but too much. But for all that I was only 
assisting in their production, not myself producing the piece.” 


One of New York’s dramatic adventures this month was the pro- 
duction by the Metropolitan Opera Company of Deems Taylor’s 
opera The King’s Henchman on a libretto by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. One does not need to be a nationalist in art to wish for good 
operas by American composers, with English librettos. The opera, 
which is neither pure music, pure drama, nor a perfect fusion of 
the two, is a hybrid art at best and difficult to establish on any soil. 
The difficulty of its transplantation is doubled when it cannot be re- 
lated to native terms of music, singing or drama. America has no 
training ground for opera composers such as Germany has in her 
numerous small opera houses. Her singers, by the same lack and in 
spite of the generous welcome the Metropolitan has given them dur- 
ing the last ten years, must largely find their operatic training and ex- 
perience in other countries. And it has always been assumed that Eng- 
lish librettists were barred from achieving first rate quality by the 
unyielding sound of the English language. The King’s Henchman 
has opened new paths all along the way. The music has been 
heartily received both by music critics and by directors of the opera. 
And Edna St. Vincent Millay’s libretto, based on an old Anglo- 
Saxon theme, not only came through as material for grand opera, 
and as a good romantic play, but as having a fine singing sound. 
Neither the libretto nor the play in its fuller form, which Harpers 
have published, had been issued on the day of the dress rehearsal, 
and yet all through the audience lines and passages were being quoted 
for their beauty and their singing quality. Lines like these of 
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Aethelwold’s which remain in the ear, word for word as Edward 
Johnson spoke them: 


“High tide. The sea is at a stand still. 

The sea is at a loss which way to turn. 

Woman !—the mist that rises from the sea is not thy friend! 
But for the mist, thou hadst been Queen of England!” 


Or like this passage of Eadgar’s which Lawrence Tibbett, with his 
fine declamation and the dignity of his characterization, made a high 
dramatic moment of the opera: 


“Have done, Aelfrida. 

Thou hast not tears enow in thy narrow heart 

To weep him worthily. 

Nor all of us here, 

Nor all of England weeping, 

Should weep his worth, 

That was so young and blithe and fair 

Whom the thorn of a rose hath slain. 

Wherefore let us hoard our tears for a little sorrow, 
And weep not Aethelwold at all.” 


The League of Composers will be hosts to Adolph Bolm and his 
ballet in their New York appearance at the Jolson Theatre on March 
27th. Three ballets—Visual Mysticism, by Scriabin; Tragedy of the 
Cello, by Alexander Tansman, and The Rivals, by Henry Eichheim, 
will be presented with decorations by Nicholas Remisoff, and with 
Mr. Bolm and Ruth Page as the leading dancers. Tullio Serafin of 
the Metropolitan Opera will conduct the program. . .. Mr. John 
S. Sumner, loud speaker for the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, says that we need censorship and are going to get it. Perhaps 
he knows. In the meantime, just by way of record, it may be said 
that a committee of nine, managers, authors and actors, appointed by 
the theatre to present a plan that shall avoid recourse to official 
censors, has worked out a scheme which is acceptable to them and to 
the press and which includes cooperation with the American Arbitra- 
tion Association and with the Actors’ Equity, to force the withdrawal 
of Equity actors from any play condemned by a jury they authorize. 
Temporarily the announcement of the committee has at least served 
to lessen the noise about the proposed censorship bill at Albany. . . . 
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WITH BENEFIT OF CLERGY 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


alleged from the beginning of the world that such as are in the 

institution wish to get out, and such as are out wish to get in?” 
Not only is the greater part of drama spun from these divergent 
points of view, but almost every dramatist admits his allegiance to 
one school or another by the viewpoint he espouses. —Time was when 
he busied himself exclusively with young people who lived only to be 
married. In those days he was a romanticist, and led his lovely 
heroine and his immaculate hero to the altar because he, and his audi- 
ence, believed that the faintest tinkle of a wedding bell promised the 
happiest of happy endings. To him all romance was lived and 
enjoyed in that passionate obstacle race through which he put his 
characters for four and a half acts until they had earned the right to 
a marriage license in the sight of God and man. To the modernist, 
however, the case has seemed different. He has not been willing to 
accept marriage as so great a blessing that it could be distributed only 
at the end of the last act when the lovers were to be paired off. To 
him this scheme of things has seemed best fitted to his gentlest come- 
dies of adolescent love. For his more serious comedies as well as for 
his most serious work, he has concerned himself with all that happens 
once the vows have been taken. As a modernist, and hence most often 
as a realist, he has preferred to face the sterner problems of marriage 
rather than pursue the easier handicaps of courtship. Accordingly 
he begins his plays where the romanticists left off, and devotes him- 
self largely to people who have found marriage a dangerous or a 
tragic experiment. Following in the wake of the French playwrights, 
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who discovered the heart of the drama to be a triangle, he has for- 
sworn young romance for mature love, with all of its extra-curricu- 
lum activities. Given a couple firmly welded by law and church he 
has disclosed them in that-tempest of postmarital adventures which 
flourish without benefit of clergy. And in these thwarted transgres- 
sions, and with all of its burning problems, marriage has become a 
| pivotal condition of drama. To see the truth of this, one has only to 
take a superficial glance at Broadway. During the past month, for 
instance, marriage has crept into almost every play of the month as a 
theme for conflict that is endless in its variations. 

Nowhere has it received a fresher treatment or appeared in newer 
dress than in Pinwheel, at the Neighborhood Playhouse. There an 
old story, a story as simple in its unwinding as any of the earliest 
sewing girl melodramas, is pushed into a throbbing excitement by 
virtue of the excellent production it receives. Francis Edwards 
Faragoh, the playwright, has entered the theatre as an expressionist, 
using the short scene sequence and the staccato climaxes that are the 
basis of this “new showmanship” and the badge of all his tribe. From 
the vast sweep and the strident noise of New York, he has isolated one 
Jane, involved with a Guy and a Bookkeeper, and held them under 
the microscope for a few hours only to lose them and their drab little 
story of seduction and unhappiness in the crowds of which they are 
but a part. In sixteen scenes, each caught at its climax, the play 
follows its shrill course, occasionally biting deep into pathos, but most 
frequently indicating rather than achieving its aim. Mr. Faragoh is 
: so busied with mere narration that he leaves himself but little time 
for persuasion. The result is that the writing of Pinwheel, as judged 

; from its present production, seems so bare in its outline and so 
: | unmodulated in its high-notes that it trails on and on to its arbitrary 
ending, with a steadily weakening grip on its audience, because its 

succeeding climaxes do not climb one above the other to the over- 

whelming conclusion demanded by a play of such unrelieved tension. 

| Even so it is steadier in its course than any of its native forerunners. 
| Like them, however, it shows that the blunders committed in the 
i } name of expressionism have nothing to do with the form itself but 
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spring from the playwrights who have pressed it into their service 
without being able to fulfill its more vigorous needs. Though Pin- 
wheel triumphs in its clarity it is dogged by a kind of anemia. It 
lacks the salty gusto that Processional had, just as it lacks the driving 
humor and the brutal satire that gave life to parts of The Adding 
Machine. In its first half, with its stylized carnival at Coney Island, 
and the jazzed dancing of the Guy and the Jane as they return home 
late at night, and especially in the crowded drama of the pool-room 
scene, the writing has a strong undertow of passion, a fierce atavistic 
cruelty that betrays the promise Faragoh may hold as a playwright. 
The faults of Pinwheel are to a great extent hidden in the excitements 
of the Neighborhood’s production. No native theatre this winter has 
ventured forth on such a brave experiment, and no production of 
recent years has made more difficult demands on its director, its 
actors, and its designer. In the hands of Alice Lewisohn many of its 
limping moments have been faked into a dynamic theatricality that 
seems foreign to the text. It is she who has managed to give the 
play’s familiar triangular twist a fine sense of being merely a molec- 
ular melodrama snatched for a second from the ever-surging back- 
ground of the city. From the putty of an uncertain script, she has 
molded a production of strong interest and certain intentions. In 
such a scene as the cabaret, for example, when the Jane has fled from 
her “steady” and their squalid married life of close budgets and 
waning affections for the glitter of night-life, it is Miss Lewisohn’s 
direction, rather than the actual writing, that dramatizes the scene. 
The prosy course of telegraphic brevity that haunts the dialogue is 
here glossed over by the direction, which, by the arrangement of the 
players, the timing of the Jane’s speeches, as compared to the timing 
and the motions of the dancers, manages to give the entire incident 
a subtle, contrapuntal rhythm that sends it syncopating to its climax. 
The actors, too, have faced perplexing problems which have been 
particularly well-mastered by Dorothy Sands as the Jane and Marc 
Loebell as the Guy. The very structure of the play has denied them 
the old acting props of the “well-made” play. They have not been 
able to get “warmed up” during a whole act for the three big curtain 
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scenes expected of a well-ordered evening in the theatre. Instead 
they have had to jump into sixteen highly voltaged climaxes, without 
preparation and without a break. In addition to this they have had to 
discard their usual realistic attack and adopt a stylization fitted to the 
constructivist setting as well as to the jazzed tempo of the script. All 
this Miss Sands and Mr. Loebell have done with extraordinary suc- 
cess, drawing to advantage on the rich experience their ballet training 
and their repertory programme have given them, and clearly demon- 
strating their exceptional pliancy and skill. For its undeviating 
craftsmanship, for its variety and its strength, the Jane that Miss 
Sands has culled from a meagrely skeletonized part takes its place 
among the glowing memories of the season. Dominating the pro- 
duction and establishing its whole key is the constructivist setting of 
Donald Oenslager. No constructivist setting yet seen on our stage 
has been so generous in its possibilities and so honest to its form as this 
simple structure, that, with a few changes in detail and an intelligent 
shift in lighting, readily adapts itself to the many requirements of the 
play. But the highly evocative setting, acting and direction, even 
when combined with boldly imaginative costumes and make-ups, are 
never quite able to hide the sad fact that they have been spent on a 
play that was unworthy of them. If Pinwheel does nothing else, how- 
ever, it does keep the present season from tottering to its close without 
one experiment worthy of the name, or even of the theatre, and cer- 
tainly Pinwheel is worthy of both. 

Like Pinwheel, Saturday’s Children also faces the budgetary dol- 
drums that trail after young romance. Unlike Mr. Faragoh, how- 
ever, Maxwell Anderson has contented himself with the familiar 
forms of everyday realism. His taut and tremulous little comedy 
makes abundantly witty capital of those minor frictions that insinuate 
themselves so slyly between two people that they become major dif- 
ferences before they can be recognized or checked. Mr. Anderson sets 
against the wearied acceptance and the “lovey-dovey”’ pretense that 
marriage has meant to Bobby Halevy’s father and mother, and her 
older sister, her own budding love for Rims O’Neill. This he follows 
from the blithe days of their courtship to the glum hours of marriage, 
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with its curtailed liberties, its many readjustments, and its ever- 
present question of expense. On the advice given her in an uncen- 
sored moment by her father, who is played with a gentle, mellow 
wisdom by Frederick Perry, Bobby chooses revolt instead of resigna- 
tion. Taking a room in a boarding-house that she pays for with her 
own money and thus escaping all the irksome humdrum of marriage, 
she is then ready to accept Rims as a lover where she had not tolerated 
him as a husband. It must be admitted that the picture Mr. Ander- 
son conjures of Rims sneaking up the fire-escape to break into his 
wife’s room can hardly be taken as a solution that is apt to prove 
popular or dangerous. But it is just such romantic sacrifices as this 
one, which is made for the sake of clinching a curtain, that most 
imperil the shrewdly observed realism of Mr. Anderson’s comedy. 
If it were not for Guthrie McClintic’s subdued keying of the play 
and his ability to get from his actors those smaller, homelier values 
that are the mainstays of naturalism, Saturday’s Children would con- 
fess even more frankly than it does now how hard it occasionally 
works to make its points. Ruth Gordon endows her Bobby, however, 
with so tender a mixture of grotesquerie and pathos, and Roger Pryor 
brings such an ingratiating petulance to Rims, that the frequent close- 
ness of the text to the most battered comic methods is but rarely 
betrayed. It is, for example, the very swing of their playing, the 
infinite imagination and wistful resources they add to the text, that 
hides the mildewed theatre trick which is used to bring about Rims’ 
proposal. Mr. Anderson informs us that Bobby is in love with Rims, 
in her timid, unassertive way, and unhappy because she knows his 
firm is planning to send him to South America. To keep him from 
going and to capture him for Bobby, Mr. Anderson does not hesitate 
to rely on such a wheezy comic device as having Bobby peep over 
Rims’ shoulder, and win him by reading the fool-proof amorous 
instructions her older sister has left for her in short-hand on a table. 
The second act, like the third, turns tricky at itsend. After a quarrel, 
Bobby and Rims leave their home in high dudgeon. But Mr. Ander- 
son is not willing to drop his curtain here. Each must return peni- 
tently, stealing stealthily into the room to find the other gone, and 
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then, reenforced by final justification, go out again “into the night.” 
Such blemishes stand out clearly because they mar the many excel- 
lences of the play, and, in their own sorrowful manner, typify the 
incompletion of the majority of our native comedies. Almost invari- 
ably our playwrights, in moments of weakness or fatigue, let the tight 
reins of comedy slacken until they give way to farce. Deserting 
comic truth for caricature, they invite their own undoing. It is in 
these wavering moments that Saturday’s Children runs amuck, and 
that the author owes a double debt to the vivid realism of his players 
and the skill of his director. It is due to them, not him, that these 
exaggerations pass almost unnoticed and allow the many rich pleas- 
ures of the play to be enjoyed without serious interruptions. 

In Lady Alone Laetitia McDonald has written a restrained and 
generally sophisticated comedy that suffers almost as much as it gains 
from its polite understatement. The Nina Hopkins Miss McDonald 
draws is a woman of taste and background, turned opportunist by her 
own declining fortunes. Too pampered to accept a shabby gentility, 
she is also too spirited to marry for money. Accordingly she breaks 
off her engagement with a man many years her senior to give herself 
to the man she loves, who, though married, intends to marry her when 
once the divorce he is seeking from his first wife is granted. When 
she learns that he has come to look on her as his mistress, instead of 
respecting the full courage of her love, she poisons herself while he 
and an old friend are drinking in her apartment. On learning what 
has happened, the men, who fear the breath of scandal, carefully wash 
their own glasses, place hers beside her, and creep down the back- 
stairs, leaving her alone as she has always been. While the play has 
a certain quiet distinction, while it is written with a sure eye for well- 
bred values and a deft sense of shading in its characterization, it lacks 
that final drive that would transfer it from the drawing-room on to 
the stage. Its talk is muted into pleasant conversation rather than 
enlarged into telling dialogue. As a result its course is less gripping, 
less exciting than it could or should have been. Even so, its very 
modulation and its subdued parlor wit are enough to show how in- 
creasingly capable is Alice Brady as a comedienne. Behind all the 
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banter, that she manages with an illuminating understanding, there is 
a reservoir of strength that gives both backbone to her characters and 
conviction to her climaxes, and that makes her present death-scene 
heart-breaking in its gallantry. 

The Road to Rome is one of those modern comedies in ancient 
dress that cries for the cerebral onslaught of a Shaw to keep it from 
sagging into the hilarious antics of a college musical show, or sinking 
into such a pert pastiche as Helena’s Husbands. In the hands of 
Robert Sherwood it is a fairly amusing satire on modern habits and a 
pretty stinging indictment of war, that never completely clicks in 
either purpose, but that offers an entertaining evening in the theatre 
for all that. Starting with a first act written in the manner commonly 
identified with John Erskine, the play shifts its course in the middle 
of the second act to a manner that, except for a few richly comic 
interruptions, is commonly associated with Channing Pollock. Mr. 
Sherwood has offered an answer to one of the most tantalizing riddles 
of history. He has sought to explain what prompted Hannibal to 
lift the siege of Rome when he was practically at its gates, when vic- 
tory was assured, and when for four long years he had dreamed of 
nothing else. As Mr. Sherwood has cast his answer in dramatic form 
his solution is, of course, a woman. It is the lovely Amytis, a pagan 
Greek, fretting under the rotarian terrors of a doughty Roman Sena- 
tor as a husband. This Fabius, who is given every possible bit of 
fleshly unction by Richie Ling, and his gold-star mother, Fabia, zest- 
fully played by Jessie Ralph, face the grave dangers of a threatened 
Rome, while Amytis prattles her Attic heresies. She quotes her 
favorite critic, Aristotle, and mentions her favorite play, Oedipus 
Rex, a sex play that should not be named by a proper Roman matron. 
Her final heresy is her decision to leave Rome when she hears of 
Hannibal and his expected entry on the morrow. Instead of fleeing 
for safety to the home of her Greek mother in Ostia, as she said she 
was going to, Amytis, with her two Sicilian slaves, goes straight into 
the dangers of Hannibal’s camp. There the expected thing, the 
inevitable thing, happens, and Hannibal is awakened to the uncom- 
fortable fact that he is a mere machine and not a man. Asserting 
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himself as a man he treats Amytis as she deserves, for the first time 
understands the futile horrors of war, and lifts the siege on Rome as 
a proof of conversion. As the arch Greek matron who has saved 
Rome, Jane Cowl looks her loveliest, and scampers lightly through 
the lilting comedy of her lines. The Road to Rome, however, is 
really won by Philip Merivale, who shows Hannibal haggard and 
arid from the march and gives him the dignity he needs. He suc- 
ceeds, too, in making a nice differentiation between the benighted 
Hannibal of the night before and the enlightened Hannibal of the 
morning after. It is in its first act, however, that the play is gayest. 
and sharpest in its satire. Thereafter, except for the grizzled 
moments of its military fun, it turns serious and settles down rather 
heavily to its preachment. The faithful, almost erudite settings by 
Lee Simonson and the witty seriousness of Lester Lonergan’s direc- 
tion aid in holding its frequent smartness to an ampler comic vein. 
Uneven and, on the whole, inexpert as The Road to Rome is, occa- 
sional streaks of such clear gold are mixed with its cheaper alloy that 
they make one hope Mr. Sherwood’s first play will not be his last. 
Trelawny of the Wells, no longer treated as a play in its own right, 
has become a mere vehicle for all-star revivals. The story that it tells 
of an actress married into the deadly respectable household of the 
napping Vice Chancellor Sir William Gower, Kt., now passes almost 
unnoticed. In the same way its sad picture of the diurnal triumphs 
and transitory pleasures of the actor’s life tugs but faintly at the heart- 
strings. The simple fact is that neither its story nor its sentimentality 
is ever granted a fair chance to get under way in an all-star revival. 
The audience, least of all, seems to care whether they do or do not. 
For the chief joy of the evening consists in a long series of recognition 
scenes, in which each player, from Helen Gahagan and Eric Dressler 
to John Drew and Mrs. Whiffen, is given an independent and up- 
roarious ovation that is somehow crueller to the heart than any of the 
sentiment provided by Mr. Pinero. In the big parade of the present 
performance, if it can be called a performance at all, it is the old- 
timers who carry everything before them. They are at home in the 
unabashed theatricalism of the play and more than equal to its pre- 
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Costume sketches and armorial de- 
tail by Lee Simonson for Robert E. 
Sherwood’s The Road to Rome. 
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The Constructivist setting that Donald Mitchell 
Oenslager provides for Pinwheel at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse adapts itself readily to the many 
demands of Francis Edwards Faragoh’s play. As 
lighted and arranged here it shows the scene in the 
fourth part of the play, when Dorothy Sands as the 
Jane leaves the squalor of her married life and goes 
to a cabaret with a sugar-daddy. 














Norman Edwards’ charming setting for The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, which, with Madame Butterfly and 
Mozart’s The Abduction from the Seraglio, will be 
brought to the Guild Theatre for a week in April 
by the Rochester American Opera Company. ‘This 
company comes from the Eastman Theatre in 
Rochester and is directed by Eugene Goossens, an 
English composer, who, apart from his other activ- 
ities, is known to the theatre by incidental music 
for such productions as East of Suez and Hassan. 
It was Mr. Goossens, by the way, who composed 
the highly intelligent incidental music which plays 
such an important part in The Constant Nymph. 
While the Rochester Opera Company is giving 
its repertory in English at the Guild Theatre, 
the Guild Company will carry Pygmalion to 
Philadelphia. 
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Marcellina, at the left, in black, white and 
silver, and Basilio, at the right, in black, 
white and gold—two costumes by Norman 
Edwards for The Marriage of Figaro as 
produced by the Rochester American Opera 
Company. 
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cise, direct demands. Above all, it is the Sir William of John Drew 
that hits its aim unfailingly, and, next to him, it is Mrs. Whiffen, 
Wilton Lackaye and Effie Shannon who are masters of the straight- 
forward, unmuffled artifice of the text. Against such sure and differ- 
ent playing methods the younger actors, trained in naturalism, can 
not but seem uncertain and unsteady. Pauline Lord, with all of her 
fragile mannerisms, fades from view when paired off with such a 
robust comedienne as Henrietta Crosman. Even the beautiful Rose 
of Helen Gahagan fumbles for two acts until it seems suddenly to find 
itself and catch the full swing of the play. Because of the very 
handling of their voices and the self-assurance of their attack, it is the 
Tom Wink of Rollo Peters and the Avonia Bunn of Estelle Winwood 
who bring most credit to the younger generation. But it is the genial 
intimacy and contagious good-will of the whole occasion, rather than 
any coordination of its parts, that gives this present Trelawny a chok- 
ing kind of joy. 

In the swift procession of the less special offerings of the month, 
marriage affords the subject for a diversified if undistinguished bill. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, still suggesting a flaming inner warmth, 
appeared in Frederick Witney’s The Adventurous Age, a dull, high- 
school kind of marital farce, in which a father and a mother almost 
make off with their children’s suitors. Thompson Buchanan’s Sinner 
offers a sprinkling of audacious lines and a sprightly, though weari- 
somely mannered, performance by Claiborne Foster. The picture of 
the younger set that Mr. Buchanan draws is startling, to say the least, 
if it is typified by the Connecticut roadhouse of his first act, which 
does a flourishing trade by housing other women’s husbands who are 
travelling with other men’s wives. Off-Key, a common, blundering 
comedy by Arthur Caesar, managed to assemble a cast including 
Florence Eldridge, McKay Morris and Lucile Watson to tell its 
wooden story of the radical husband, who advocates woman’s free- 
dom, only to change his tune when he finds his own wife has been 
another man’s mistress before their marriage. Even its cloutish dia- 
logue, however, took on a semblance of wit when vivified by Lucile 
Watson’s unfailing craftsmanship. For Better or Worse, a sway- 
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backed and violently unbalanced play by Allen de Lano, see-sawed 
uncertainly between rural comedy and flaming tragedy, without 
achieving either. Its vociferous plea against the code that demands 
marriage between individuals of different classes, when a folly has 
been committed, found a moving champion in the person of Gladys 
Hurlbut, as the unfortunate house-maid. More pretentious than 
these, and even less satisfactory, was William Gaston’s Damn the 
Tears, an interminable and muddy expressionistic play that followed 
the all too gradual dissolution of a Harvard athlete from the time he 
broke training, through love, degradation and insanity, until death 
itself. ‘There were sudden flashes of beauty from the stifling hodge- 
podge of the text, which for a few brief moments seemed to promise 
something better. Nothing they promised, however, in any way 
deserved the visual beauty with which Norman Bel Geddes backed 
the many scenes, and which must rank as some of the loveliest settings 
of the season. 

Against the background of such a month, with its dominant concern 
for the humdrum and mundane, Gregorio and Marie Sierra’s The 
Cradle Song, at the Civic Repertory Theatre, comes as a cleansing, 
welcome relief. It is a simple, beatific idyll laid in a tranquil con- 
vent of enclosed Dominican nuns. Its two acts of becalmed serenity 
and melting tenderness find the nuns rustling softly through their 
duties in the little world in which the Prioress, played with such an 
understanding, patient humor by Beatrice Terry, acts as judge. To 
her are brought the petty problems of the convent, the complaints of 
the nuns against the novices, and particularly the sharp reproaches of 
the Vicaress, who is trying to subdue the high spirits and giggles of 
Beatrice de Neergaard’s saucy Marcelle into an appropriate holiness. 
The atmosphere of this nunnery, both as written by the Sierras and 
achieved on the stage by Eva LeGallienne’s sensitive direction, is 
essential to the slight action that follows. A foundling is left at the 
door, and the young Joanna, played by Miss Le Gallienne, who has 
taken care of children and feels a deep yearning for them, persuades 
the Prioress to let the nuns bring up the little girl within the childless 
walls of the convent. The second act opens, preceded quite unneces- 
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sarily by an explanatory prologue, with the girl grown up. She is 
now the Teressa that Josephine Hutchinson plays, a gay, utterly joy- 
ous person, loving her Sister Joanna but aching to break her cage. 
To each of the nuns, but to Sister Joanna in particular, she has 
become her child, and because of her the convent has become a dif- 
ferent place. It is filled with her songs, and its life centres around 
her young vitality. But the joys of vicarious motherhood, like those 
of real motherhood, can not last for long. Teressa leaves the unruffled 
sanctity of the convent to be married, goes smiling and happy and 
grateful, with her eyes turned to the future, while life closes in on 
Sister Joanna and the nuns, leaving them the affection and gaiety of 
Teressa as only a memory of the past. So fragile, so atmospheric a 
play naturally depends largely upon its actors and especially upon its 
director to gain its life. Miss Le Gallienne and her company give it 
a performance that is thoroughly attuned to its needs. From its frailty 
they cull the strength of a profound emotion, and distill a sweet 
beauty that is skilfully saved from being saccharine. Asa result, The 
Cradle Song holds a full-rounded satisfaction, lacking in most of the 
productions of the month, and holds it without a sturdy theme to back 
it or a commonplace realism to endear it. Without sensationalism 
or discord, in fact, even without benefit of clergy, it establishes the 
mood of a world apart and brings the everyday world completely 
under its spell. 
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THE THEATRE OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


By VELONA PILCHER 


and a long walk away from Theatre Square, where all the old 

playhouses are gathered together so pleasantly, stands the Meier- 
hold Theatre. It is, I think, the most significant theatre in Europe 
today—a theatre of revolution, and a revolution of theatre. 

You can read in Mantzius (in whose six volumes, by the way, 
you can not read a single sentence about the Russian theatre) how 
often theatre and revolution were related. Talma was rebellious 
—the Meierhold of tricolor Paris—revolted socially and artistically 
against the Comédie Francaise, opposed its policies with the Thédtre 
de la République, turned audience into actor before the mighty im- 
plications of a mediocre piece called Charles IX, selected from 
Shakespeare the plays most impolite to royalty, and abetted the 
commissars who prohibited performances of Moliére, once come- 
dian to the court. And long before this there was an English revo- 
lution whose leaders for eight years prohibited everything but 
prayer because, they said: 


Sports doe not well agree with publike Calamities, nor publike 
Stage-playes with the Seasons of Humiliation, this being an Exer- 
cise of sad and pious solemnity, and the other being Spectacles 
too commonly expressing lacivious Mirth and Levitie. 


And it is recorded also that once even America had a revolution, 
and of how best to build a culture to maintain its results Whitman, 
of Manhattan the son, wrote in good red Russian ink: 


I say that democracy can never prove itself beyond cavil until 
it founds and luxuriantly grows its own forms of art, poems, 
schools, theology, displacing all that exists, or that has been pro- 
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I: Soviet Moscow, in the Place of the Red Arch of Triumph 














In Trettakov’s Roar, China! a swift-moving, devastating satire on 
American and English hypocrisy in China, Meierhold’s theory of the 
theatre theatrical comes completely into its own. Scorning a front 
curtain to hide the “bones of the building,” or “teasers’’ to mask an 
unvarnished “grid,”’ he produces the play on an undraped stage. His 
setting is the mere skeletonized outline of the battleship Cockchafer. 
In the course of the play’s unfolding, the little Chinese cabin boy 
who is divided in his allegiance, commits suicide. 
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D. E., or The Destruction of Europe, a mad bit of Slavic horseplay, is a 
fast-paced political revue, that in its stinging travesties smacks definitely of 
Aristophanes. Above the heads of the audience are three silver screens 
on which appropriate captions, culled from newspapers and speeches, are 
flashed to accompany its many scenes. Behind the actors are a series of 
shiny wooden screens that are rushed into various positions and combinations 
to offer appropriate settings. A sort of slap-stick chase, a regular Charlie 
Chaplin chase, is going on before and behind the screens in the photograph 
above. Below, four Bourgeois gentlemen take off their top-hats, sit down 


and talk, and rock and rock and rock in a highly ridiculous way. 
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duced anywhere in the past, under opposite influences. 
Literature, strictly considered, has never recognized the People, 
and, whatever may be said, ‘does not today. . . . Dominion 
strong is the body’s; dominion stronger is the mind’s. What has 
filled, and fills today our intellect, our fancy, furnishing the 
standards therein, is yet foreign. The great poems, Shakespeare 
included, are poisonous to the idea of the pride and dignity of 
the common people. . . . In fact, a new theory of literary 
composition for the imaginative works of the very bese class and 
especially for the highest poems, is the sole course open to these 
States. 


So it is only according to common law that eight years ago, when 
Moscow, Mecca of the pious playgoer, met her terrible October, 
the playhouses also should play a part in this drama of all the 
Russias, and perform what is now known as the Theatrical October 
—a play whose leading man is Meierhold. 

Many men support him, to be sure. Each year has seen its books, 
pieces, conferences, pamphlets, spectacles—all concerned to solve 
the great question of how theatre shall serve the revolution and how 
revolution shall serve the theatre. Commissar Lunacharsky writes 
plays to prove his point; Comrade Trotsky makes a whole book, 
called Literature and Revolution, to prove his. Propaganda? Per- 
haps. But in the wild use of that word since the war no definition 
has emerged to distinguish propaganda from education. How do 
Mr. Wells’ priestly theories of schooling differ from those of Lenin, 
the Ignatius Loyola of Communism? When will Mr. Shaw, propa- 
gandist par excellence, define the word for us with Shavian dis- 
tinction? Until then I at least will, with your permission, leave 
the word alone as a thing too loose for decent use. A visitor to 
Moscow writing in the Manchester Guardian not long ago (an 
obscure writer who obviously knew no Russian, had never been 
in the country before, admittedly only went for six weeks and then 
could only afford to stay three, and plainly had no understanding 
whatever about politics) put the matter thus: 


In Soviet Russia it is assumed without shame that the creed of 
Communism shall be preached as Christianity was once preached, 
and that schools and theatres must serve and not obstruct the 
new conception of Stateship. In the U. S. S. R. the theatre is 
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an instrument of State. This theatre aspires to usurp the ancient 
role played by the Church. It aspires to intensify or educate, 
but never merely to entertain. And the man who not only be- 
lieves in this political ideal, but is expressing it with artistic 
integrity and theatrical success, is Meierhold. 
Despite the impertinence of mere visitors reporting about Russia 
at all, I do not think this is so badly put. But perhaps that is only 
because I wrote it, so I may be prejudiced. 

Last November I divided twenty-one days among Moscow's 
twenty-some theatres, seeing about as much of the whole in this play- 
goer’s peep as a player sees of his audience when he looks one-eyed 
through the peephole in the curtain. In the corner that was reddest 
—at which I stared longest—please let me tell you what I saw. 

To a variety show in a small meeting-house called the Theatre 
of the Moscow Trade Unions’ Council I went one evening to see 
a group of the Blue Blouses dance and sing and mime news of 
the affairs of State. There are hundreds of groups of Blue Blouses 
all over Russia, workers by day and players by night, and they 
have an official journal that gives them their orders and prints 
programs of new songs and skits and steps; they themselves are 
government organs, animated editorials, a Russian rendering of the 
old Frerich journal vivant. The picked Moscow group I chanced 
to see that evening danced us news of the Army and Navy and 
Cavalry, sang us merry dispatches in limerick form about Moscow 
life, and ended with a fearful melodrama every line of which drew 
laughter, and whose moral was, would the public please not embar- 
rass the government by a foolish use of the telephone service—all 
done with expert technique, brisk crisp vigour, adaptable costumes, 
athletic dexterity, and a swift revolutionary tempo that took the 
breath away. At the Theatre of the Revolution, a big red building 
standing also outside the square of the academic playhouses, I saw 
a real Soviet melodrama in fifteen scenes, The End of Krivolisk, 
or The Dawn of Better Times. It was played before a large 
audience of dignified and attentive workpeople, and its two biggest 
scenes showed us the procedure of a village Soviet and a Soviet 
court, and told a story about how the provinciality of a small town 
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V ‘The wide semi-circle of twelve double doors and : 

y polished wooden panelling which sets the stage for ; 

Gogol’s Revizor, or The Inspector General, as 

; newly produced and freshly interpreted by Meier- 

] hold in Moscow. Meierhold occasionally uses the 

tull breadth of this spacious setting, as in this scene, 

| when spying heads are thrust with an exciting regu- 

c larity from each of the twelve doors. Most often, 

7 however, he plans his action on only one segment 

. ot his stage, enshrouding the rest in darkness. “The ah 

' result is that this old play by Gogol takes on a i? 

, Shakespearian sweep, and, as accented and _ en- ta 

e - larged by Meierhold, fits more closely into the be 

propaganda theatre of Soviet Russia. 2 
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In spite of his dominant interest in dynamic stage- 
craft, in baring his stage and using frankly un- 
masked settings, Meierhold is still the master of a 
carefully elaborated ensemble. Though his com- 
pany is trained in the more robust gymnastics of 
the newer stagecraft it is still capable of those 
faithfully studied and skilfully created minor char- 
acterizations that blend so into the sweep of the 
whole performance and that were so characteristic 
of the older Russian theatre. In particular, this 
grouping from the last scene of The Inspector Gen- 
eral seems as if it might almost be a group from 
one of the productions of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
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was finally ended and the provincials persuaded to become good 
citizens in the family of Socialist Republics; it was written and 
staged by a producer and playwright working together on a given 
subject, and acted with speed and vivacity by a company of advanc- 
ing amateurs enjoying themselves vastly on a broad bare gymnasium- 
like stage copied from Meierhold—who during his eight years in 
Moscow has at one time or another had most of the peoples’ play- 
houses under his direction. But interesting and competent as this 
spectacle was, it was no mature art of the theatre. 

Now, in Paris while Talma’s Thédtre de la République was re- 
hearsing a prophetic political drama called Le Jugement Dernier 
des Rois, his academic rival—having changed its name to Thédtre 
de la Nation and safely passed through a very stormy time with an 
anti-revolutionary play called L’Ami des Lois—quietly performed 
one day a very peaceful highly moral drama of mild emotions. It 
was called Pamela, ou la Vertu Récompensée and was taken from 
the English of Samuel Richardson, of sentimentality the son; but 
because the play included a speech in favour of religious toleration, 
it was prohibited and its players put in prison and condemned to 
the guillotine. Last November while the walls of Moscow were 
plastered with announcements of D. E. or Destruction of Europe, at 
the Meierhold Theatre, there was to be seen within the demurely 
tinted walls of the most honourable of all the playhouses that 
honour Theatre Square—The Mescow Art Theatre—the season’s 
new play, called The Days of the Turbins. The season’s scandal! 
An old-fashioned realistic well-made play about well-meaning mem- 
bers of a family named Turbin, who, inhabiting Kiev during the re- 
volving revolutions of 1918-1919, are swept off their feet by the ter- 
rible turns of misfortune, swung from sympathy to sympathy, until 
in the end what is left of the fallen family is Red, and ready to sing 
the Red song as the Soviets come and the curtain falls. With the 
exception of Roar, China/, I saw no more unbrokenly beautiful 
acting in Moscow than the acting dedicated to this play by the 
young unknown members of the Art Theatre. The season’s suc- 
cess! Artistically speaking, all the theatre folk were rejoicing, all 
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playgoers applauding, because—they said—the good Stanislavsky 
has at last bred a body of young players to inherit his great tradi- 
tion, a tradition to which the new Studios are not appointed and the 
old Art company is too old itself now to maintain. Politically 
speaking? The ugly villain of the piece is a White; but the lover 
of the piece, a very charming Cossack, was also White and is only 
converted in the last act; and all the Pink shades of opinion are 
very honestly held by one or another of the Turbins; and a mag- 
nificent officer discreetly named on the program “Hetman of all 
the Ukraine” but publicly named Denikin (and when he marched 
onto that stage in his glorious cream and scarlet uniform an indrawn 
breath swept amazingly across that audience, just such a sound as 
children make at a pantomime when the Devil does really ap- 
pear) is handsomely shown, and although he acts the coward he 
is not caricatured. But can any White be honest, any Pink be pleas- 
ant, any Denikin be other than a vicious ass? Yes!—say the big 
men, such as Lunacharsky, who licensed the play and made a speech 
in its favour the night before its public premiére. No!—shout the 
young men, the fiery young men who protest so loudly that the 
play is anti-revolutionary and must be withdrawn that this sends 
all the city to see it, making it the second most successful play in 
town, and filling the old Art Theatre full on the nights when the 
Turbins’ days are shown. But the nights are numbered. Rumour 
has it that the youngsters will win. Publication of the play is for- 
bidden and one prompt-copy only permitted, and soon, they say, the 
two separated seagulls shall touch wings again as the brown cur- 
tains close for good on this flawlessly done drama of family affairs. 

And now, Comrade Reader, come; come out of the Square and 
along the crowded street and enter with me into the Meierhold 
Theatre itself to see the new spectacle there; we make our way 
through this huge mass of audience and come to Moscow’s most 
successful show of all—Richi, Khitai—and elbow down the aisle 
and take our places early for the splendid new spectacle here— 
Roar, China! 

We have seats in the front row. Before us is that fine sight that 
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every actor knows—-an open stage, curtain-less and canvas-less, with 
the bare brick white-washed walls, the bones of the building, up- 
standing strong to the eye, and above a great grid of unvarnished 
wood arching high over head, hung honestly with intriguing 
machines, and almost as magnificent to look into as a cathedral 
roof. In the nave of the stage is a ship, an abstract of a ship, a 
construction of decks and turrets and guns—just such an idea of a 
boat as the Japanese, in an old Kabuki play I once read of, must 
have built; and about this boat the English and Americans, deftly 
and subtly made fun of, move to tunes of thin jazz, about their 
business and busyness. Before the ship runs the Yangtze, a river 
of real wet water whose reflected ripples dance on the wide white 
wall, and on this water the Chinese row their junks and cry to their 
fellows, sometimes singing as they row. And between the Yangtze 
and us is all the forestage, a sweeping semicircling space piled man- 
high with bales and bundles, a space embracing us generously and 
closing only where steps lead to the two audience exit doors nearest 
the stage; from these doors the coolies enter, and all this sweep 
of shore is China. . . . At last the lights wink the signal, three 
flashes of darkness, and a dozen or so chattering coolies—each fer- 
fectly charactered and most exquisitely acted—leap up the steps, 
or over the steps, and furiously labour the cargo, flinging bundles 
perilously over our heads, bending staggeringly under weighted 
bales; the stage has sprung into life. There are many scenes, first 
on the shore, then on the ship and then on both together, and the 
story they end by telling is the actual incident of The Cockchafer 
freely adapted into a plot about a bullying American employer who 
is just once too rude to a coolie oarman who tips him into the river 
to drown; the culprit is spirited away by his fellows; the police 
appear; The Cockchafer, demanding reparation, lengthens out its 
guns; the amorous affairs on deck are interrupted while English 
and American refugees crowd aboard; and the coolies on the shore 
consult and sorrow, whisper like bewildered children, and are con- 
founded. For the town shall be bombarded unless the culprit is 
found, and he is far away and cannot be found. A Mandarin begs 
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mercy in vain, and the coat he brings as gift goes to the captain’s 
lady, who is the lieutenant’s lady also, it seems. The Chinese cabin 
boy, lost between two loyalties, hangs himself—the part played in 
pantomime, with a tragic clownery, by an impeccable actress named 
Babanova, who moves about the turret with mysterious reluctant 
movements, chanting an ancient melody that ends only as the rope 
is knotted and the lights snap out. At last the coolies, in one of 
the most perfected scenes the stage has perhaps ever seen, one by 
one draw lots for the victim of reprisal. One fellow, waiting for his 
turn, crouches Yogi-like close against the audience, so close we 
could touch him for his comfort, and thinks and thinks and thinks 
—till it seems the theatre must crack under his agony of concen- 
tration. Another, a fan-seller—who delighted us half an hour ago 
by absent-mindedly wandering out into the audience with his wares 
and getting called back sharply by the police to his proper place 
on the stage—now moves from one to another of his silent comrades, 
shyly and secretly touching them tenderly. At last a fine lively 
fellow, who makes his little son draw for him for luck, gets the 
short straw; the police take him, and his old father too, also for 
luck. Then comes the last big scene, employing the entire stage 
and the entire cast; after a ceremony in memory of the drowned 
American, who is praised in an oration by the English Captain 
who hated him because he would not drink to the king and bewailed 
by a Chaplain at whom the sailors snicker and mourned by mis- 
sionaries whom the bemourned despised, the two coolies are exe- 
cuted while a tourist takes snap-shots and the appeased foreigners 
begin to retreat to the boat . . . when suddenly come shouts, and 
new sounds, and messages and greetings and the Chinese turn their 
backs on us, all hands are raised in hailings, and all tongues cry 
welcome to . . Chiang! or Kuomintang! . . . or something that 
ends inang.... 

For that is the only syllable a stranger could understand in all 
this spectacle concerning China, whose revolution had not yet begun. 
But who could remain emotionally a stranger before such eloquent 


stagery? 
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D. E., an Aristophanic political revue, is done with scores of 
shiny dark wooden screens on wheels that race about the stage 
and change the shape of each scene, while three slabs of cinema 
screen hung above our heads give us captions and quotations— 
actual quotations from newspapers and speeches—to explain the 
strange sights going on upon a stage that is sometimes the French 
Chamber, an English drawing-room, an American football field, 
a Polish parlour, or a Soviet club, or God knows what. For 
everything everywhere in Europe is here, parodied in time to jazz, 
or to dance steps, or to the rhythm of rocking-chairs fleshfull of 
capitalists crazily conversing, or to the racing about of the screens 
with which the players play hide-and-seek as the merry mag- 
nificent farce rushes round Europe laughing bitingly, arrogantly, 
with that Sovietic assurance at the mess made of the world since 
the war that is so curiously American. But this season’s repertory 
is not all political, nor are the productions all new. Le Cocu 
Magnifique offers excellent study of the development of a theatrical 
technique whose crowning achievement is Roar, China! Here is 
a modern French comedy of cuckoldry, by Cromelynk, turned into 
a broad Soviet sex play, shameless and extreme and so exaggerated 
that the result is a kind of chastity; it is played by one woman 
(Babanova again) and dozens of men, all in blue blouses, all doing 
stunts inside the old windmill in which the author originally 
placed the play and which the producer has frozen into a circusy 
construction of runways, ladders, bars, slides, swinging doors, all 
irresistibly inviting super-slap-stick—inviting it inevitably as a new 
house a-building lures children to come in and play—in a comedy 
meant to make game boisterously of old playwrights who take 
the game of sex too seriously; the wheels and wings of the wind- 
mill become symbols of the whirling wheels of jealous nonsense in 
the husband’s brain, and turn as his turn until all turn madly 
together, and when the wife does run clean off at last she rides 
away gallantly, like a bare-back rider, astride the shoulders of her 
last lover. Manner-less, costume-less, luxury-less, decoration-less ; 
a communistic comedy of the triangle, geometrically multiplied, 
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played in workingman’s terms, and carried with relentless Bolshevik 
logic to the last possible degree. Les, Ostrovsky’s The Forest, is 
also very nakedly mounted, with its two old-fashioned parallel 
plots working out first on one side of the stage and then on the 
other until they meet in the middle, where a serious and charming 
love-scene takes place on a roundabout swing made of a pole and 
two ropes, and a comic one is afterwards enacted on a see-saw, 
and everything is like a glorified charade and ends to the tune of 
an accordion so greatly applauded by the audience that the hidden 
player has to come out and make his bow*. Gogol’s Revisor, the 
Inspector-General, was in rehearsal, nearly ready, in November, 
and it was splendid to be invited to see it thus and watch it growing 
day by day on a stage half-mooned by twelve double doors of 
that polished wooden panelling that works so well in this theatre; 
in and out of all these entrances and exits, so open for invention, 
goes the rollicking action, with each alternate scene crowded—in 
contrast to the spacious setting—onto a narrow steeply raked slab 
of stage uncovered first here and then there by the raising to the 
roof of any three of the doors. What Shakespearian sweep! And 
soon, they say, this producer of gigantic proportions is going to 
Berlin ts do Hamlet. And what Shavian austerity and clarity! 
But alas, they will not do Shaw in Moscow. Wherever I went I 
asked why not and always they laughed at me and said, “Shaw? 
O, yes, Shaw. Once the Kamerny Theatre did something by him 
called Saint Joan. To be sure. But he is so old-fashioned and 
conservative, don’t you think?; we are doing all the things he talks 
about, you know. What, he was once a revolutionary? Shaw? 
Well, to be sure. . . 

“The world could not exist,” said Goethe, “if it were not so simple.” 
There is a worldly width, a cosmic simplicity, an uncomplicated 
grandeur in the Meterhold Theatre. Here is a great world theatre 
honestly unconcerned with the discussion of domesticities, unembar- 
rassed by insignificant subtleties, unconditioned by situations con- 


*In Theatre Arta Monthly for August, 1925, is a picture of this production, accompanying an article 
by Babette Deutsch in which she metaphors the Meierhold stage as ‘stripped bare as a corpse in the 
dissecting room.” But I protest—with apologies—that for some of us it seems stripped as bare as & 
living body poised above a pool, waiting for the signal to spring and swim. 
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ditioned by personal family affairs. I may not after so short 
a view of the shows assembled in this playhouse attempt to analyze 
their style, or criticize their qualities; I only ask you to remark, 
in this report, how such stage manners never contradict the ideal 
of an equable communal life, or obstruct the aspiration toward a 
fairer order; luxuries are never necessities on this stage, the play- 
ers possess nothing but the art of acting; the audience is never 
allowed to take social conventions and injustices for granted. The 
medium thus made is so different from the usual theatre form that 
plays written for the old manner are hardly more fitted to this 
stage than any play is fitted to the screen; so Meierhold has arro- 
gated to himself the tyrannous right of the scenarist, and his re- 
arrangements of old things like Les and Revisor are hardly recog- 
nizable. For where are the new Russian playwrights of the revo- 
lution? <A year after Russia’s rising Germany had a half-way revo- 
lution, and out of her arrested storm leaped Ernst Toller and his 
fellows. Among the Soviets there are none such, it seems. Mikhail 
Bulgakov wrote The Days of the Turbins; Mayakozky did Mystery 
Boof, a street play played by the public to celebrate Red October 
and so produced by Meierhold that it also inaugurated the Theat- 
rical October; Trettakov is the author of Roar, China! After 
these three names I heard no other playwrights named among play- 
goers. But stimulating criticism, they say, is plentiful; the dramatic 
critics have played a large role in the new theatre, and it is to be 
regretted that so little such Russian writing has been translated 
for the English reader. Certainly no outsider can appraise the 
present accomplishment of Meierhold, the result of twenty-eight 
years labour, until the sources can be studied, and until then I 
refer you to Mr. Bakshy’s not-new book The Path of the Modern 
Russian Stage—a difficult book, but one that grows clearer and 
better as the years bring us others uncritical, more easily read and 
more easily written. But Meierhold’s own writings? Those, above 
all, we should know . . . but not with his help. “What!” he 
will say, “that old book? But it is so old-fashioned now. We 
have finished doing the things it talks about long ago. And the 
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last? But it is also out of date, they are all out of date, we are all 
somewhere else now, don’t you think? . . . ” Meierhold, like his 
peer Stanislavsky, lives that life of art in which there is no point 
of rest, no hour when a man may refrain from the search, certain 
at last he has found the god in the machine. 

Where, then, have we got to in this hunt that is so high? Where 
are we now in this heavenly hunt? Not long ago there was the 
travail of revolution in Ireland, and when Escape was performed 
in London the West-end audience was curiously reminded of that 
fact by a little incident which Mr. Ervine, a playwright among 
critics, alone found worth repeating in his Observer column: 

At the end of the performance a lady in the gallery made a 
singular demonstration against the play. She protested vigorously 
against “this propaganda” and “sloppy sentimentality” about mur- 
derers, and informed us that her grandfather had been murdered 
in Ireland. It is true that Denant, in Mr. Galsworthy’s play, 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be described as a murderer, 
but I was interested to observe how completely the moral of the 
play seemed to have escaped the notice of the audience. For an 
entire evening we had been expending our sympathy on a soli- 
tary, hunted soul; but when another solitary soul, labouring under 
deep distress and with her mind full of poignant memories, rose 
up and expressed her feelings, the hunt was up and almost every 
person in the theatre was shouting “Chuck her out!”’ 
The italics are not mine. They are Comrade Meierhold’s. Syl- 
lables dug deep into the tablet of my brain since experiencing his 
theatre in which no such showing-up of mere machine could hap- 
pen. Dominion strong is all theatre’s; dominion stronger is this 
theatre’s across whose stage no curtain closes at all. 
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A model for Goethe’s Faust by Jo Mielziner. Mr. 
Mielziner has evolved one solid three dimensional 
form, mounted on a platform revolving on casters, 


on which the many scenes of Goethe’s drama can be 
set. The sturdy, up-shooting arches aim at a crys- 
tallization of Gothic thought and feeling. In the 
accompanying photographs Mr. Mielziner has not 
had the specific scenes of the play in mind. Instead 
he has wanted to show the various uses to which the 
structure itself can be put. One of the best known 
ot the younger designers, Mr. Mielziner is particu- 
larly remembered for his settings tor The Guards- 


man, The Wild Duck and Lucky Sam McCarver. 
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The intersections and perpendiculars of this side 
of Jo Mielziner’s model for Faust provide 
either tortuous mediaeval streets or, when spat- 
tered with the projected shadows of leaves, a 
forest. ‘The upper platform, at the top of the 
winding stairs, is planned for Faust’s study, 
while the cave beneath can lead to the 
subterranean regions of Mephistopheles. 
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vide & ziner’s Faust project is planned for all the 

pat- scenes demanding a large symbolic scale, such 

Ss, a as the lofty crags ‘‘at the top of the world.” at 
the The structure, combining features of the revolv- i 

udy, ing stage with those of the permanent construc- “4 

the tivist setting, faces the difficult sculptural re- 


quirement of being satisfactory in composition 
from any point of view. 
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; In this facet of Jo Mielziner’s project for 
Faust, the major arch has been turned away to 

' suggest the shadowy sweep otf a cathedral nave, 
while the sourceless glow of the lighting further 
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centuates the desired religious teeling 
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THE NEW ART OF THE MOVING 
PICTURE 


By ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


UR AGE knows a great number of mechanical inven- 
tions which have completely altered our mode of living. 
Mechanization of the sources of energy, of manufacturing 

processes, of means of transport has enabled us to increase our 
comforts and conveniences in a million different ways. Yet few of 
these inventions can claim the distinction of having created some- 
thing that had never existed. Practically all of them are directed 
either to the multiplication of things or to their reproduction and 
transmission. In particular they have always been used so in the 
sphere of art where their own creative power has accounted for 
not more than an infinitesimal fraction of the artistic qualities of the 
thing produced. Neither piano-player, gramophone nor _ broad- 
casting, nor photography, nor machine-printing can yet be regarded 
as a new medium of artistic expression, possessing newly created 
qualities of aesthetic appeal. 

There is only one mechanical invention which has created an 
entirely new medium, with forms of expression unlike anything in 
the other arts—and this invention is, of course, the motion picture. 

Its very singularity among all other emanations of the mechanical 
genius explains a great deal of the history of the motion picture as 
a branch of purely commercial activity and a vehicle of art. It 
was natural that it should have been fastened upon by men to whom 
the mechanical nature of the medium was its strongest appeal: 
these men knew the commercial value of mechanical processes, and 
they could appreciate the particular market value of this novelty. 
It was equally natural that people of artistic culture should have 
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failed to see the essential difference between the motion picture and 
other mechanical devices. Whatever creative powers this new 
medium possessed, they were certainly not very conspicuous in the 
manufactured productions of its early sponsors. To believe in their 
existence required more than an effort of imagination: one had to 
forget the sorry results of the innumerable other attempts at pro- 
ducing works of art by mechanical means. Hence, the prejudice 
against the motion picture was natural, the contempt for its puerile 
efforts in art inevitable. 

It is only within the last few years that evidence has begun to 
accumulate which points beyond all possibility of doubt to the 
emergence of a new art form. The old sceptics are gradually 
relenting in their indifference, while young enthusiasts, with the zeal 
of all neophytes, are only too ready to discover masterpieces in this 
or that picture,—particularly when it is of German or Russian 
origin. It is not for the writer of this article, who, for fifteen 
years, has preached the principles of art in application to this new 
medium, to quarrel with this suddenly developed enthusiasm. It is 
necessary, however, to preserve a sense of proportion. The time 
to shout “Hosanna!” is coming, but it is not yet. 

How are we then to know when it is come? How are we to tell 
the true masterpieces from those that pass under this name to-day? 
Perhaps the best way of tackling this problem is to begin by defin- 
ing the salient characteristics of the motion picture. 

The motion picture is a means of causing visual impressions (this 
differentiates it from devices which aim at the reproduction of 
sound, like the gramophone). 

The visual impressions it causes are those of movement (this dif- 
ferentiates it from the magic lantern). 

The movement it shows arises either from the change in the 
postition of objects (in this it differs from such devices as Prof. 
Rimington’s color organ, Mr. Thomas Wilfred’s “clavilux,” etc., 
which can show only the movement of color, or of abstract form) 
or from the change in the lighting of objects (in this it resembles 


these devices). 
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This movement is one recorded on a film by means of a kinemato- 
graphic camera (in this it differs from the movement produced by 
the color organ, etc., which is brought about by manipulating the 
projector). 

The record of movement on the film is thrown on to the screen 
by means of a projector (in this the motion picture resembles the 
magic lantern and the other light projecting devices). 

In other words, the motion picture is a close relative of the 
magic lantern and various other light projecting mechanisms, shar- 
ing with them the use of the screen and the projector, but dif- 
fering from them fundamentally in the use of the film as a carrier 
for the photographically recorded movement. 

Such is, then, the medium which has been placed at the com- 
mand of the artist (so far, alas, only figuratively speaking). How is 
he to treat it to produce the best results ;in other words, to achieve art? 

Reduced to its fundamentals the work of art is something that 
is endowed with a peculiar life of its own, and that asserts its 
identity against our effort to grasp and absorb it into the complex 
whole which constitutes our own identity. This life is a form of 
functioning of the material in which the work of art finds its expres- 
sion, and the keener our appreciation is of the nature of the mate- 
rial, the more attuned we are to its inner resonance—the more pro- 
found and exhilarating is the aesthetic thrill we experience in the 
presence of genuine works of art, just as, on the other hand, the 
keener is our resentment when confronted with imperfect or utterly 
false ones. 

The essentials of aesthetic appreciation are the same whether it 
be appreciation of painting, music, literature or drama. It is the 
material that differs and that, consequently, functions differently, 
shaping itself into resonant or, as some would say, “significant” 
forms in accordance with the peculiar nature of each medium. The 
motion picture in so far as it attempts to create works of art is like 
other arts: it must find forms which will be fully expressive of the 
effortless functioning of its material. 

This admitted, it will be easy to indicate, in broad outlines, the 
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forms of functioning which are natural to the material of the 
motion picture. 

There is in the first place the whole world of objects visible to 
the camera eye. These objects may be human beings, animals, or 
still life, but they have one characteristic in common: they are 
mute as far as the camera is concerned. This is therefore a purely 
visual world, and moreover a world seen not by the human eye 
but by the camera—a much more powerful instrument for seeing 
detail, magnifying the image, and bringing distant objects into view 
than mankind has been endowed with. At present the camera still 
lacks the capacity of the human eye for seeing things stereoscopic- 
ally, but this deficiency is bound to disappear as soon as any of the 
existing stereoscopic devices become commercially exploitable. 

But if the camera lens is different from, and in many ways 
superior to, the crystalline humor of the eye, the film which receives 
and fixes the images differs still more from the human retina. 
While the retina enables us to see a single but complete image 
covering a certain field of vision, the film, thanks to the mechanism 
by means of which it receives its impressions and afterwards demon- 
strates them before us, can split one image into a number of parts, 
can join a number of different images into one, and can also group 
together and show simultaneously but independently a variety of 
images entirely unconnected with one another except on the film 
itself. The retentive power of the retina is very insignificant indeed 
when compared with this marvelous ability of the film to bring 
together, within the same space and for all practical purposes, at 
one and the same moment, images which originally may have been 
separated by great gaps in space as well as in time. 

As regards the contents of vision which are placed before us by 
the motion picture, we are therefore faced here with a peculiar 
world which is both more restricted and more expanded than the 
one we are habitually confronting in our daily life. It is as if we 
were suddenly to lose our sense of hearing while at the same time 
acquiring a more powerful sense of vision, as well as a new sense 
of hovering in time in any direction we may wish—in fact of 
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moulding time—rearranging its natural sequences, compressing it 


’ into a single moment or expanding it into an infinity. Even Wells’s 
“ “time-machine” could not perform such miracles. This is not to : 
“ say, though, that those who rule the destinies of the motion picture t 
: to-day have grasped and realized to the full the power over space . 
ly and time which is inherent in their medium. i 
ve The ability of the motion picture to “hover in time” must not 
1g be understood in the sense of “annihilating time.” On the contrary 
- time is the very soul of the motion picture: it is the governing con- ri 
ll dition of movement—of changes in the visual aspect of things. . 
” Accordingly, from the standpoint of art, the world of images which | 
he is created by the motion picture must function in movement, i. e., 
through movement it must reveal its form and significance. H 
xs It is important to note here that this movement is not merely the 5 
oa change in the position or lighting of objects in relation to one ‘i 
" another. The objects may be perfectly immovable in this latter sie 
ge sense, and yet the effect of movement will be obtained merely by FE f 
a. moving the camera, just as by the same means they could be shown on 
ie stationary, though they might be actually moving. The so-called ' ti 
ts, “close-ups” and the various “camera-angles” are also elements of Be 
up movement as produced by the camera. iz 
a Another form of movement arises from the peculiar nature of 
™ the film. By a quick succession of scenes the film makes the whole { B 
ed world dance to its tune—mountains, rivers, buildings, human beings. | 
ng It can retard the movement or accelerate it, and it can also give it | 
at rhythm. Finally, there is the movement which is the result of the (| oe 
a joint functioning of the projector and the screen—the movement | eas 
of a small picture growing large, or of a picture traversing the | 
by | screen from one end to another. | ae 
‘af At present, the screen and the projector play only the perfectly ¢ ia 
the neutral role of intermediate agents for stimulating visual impres- i ee 
we sions. They have no lot or part in shaping the general effect of i oe 
- movement as produced by the motion picture. But there are im- 5 
nse mense possibilities latent in them, and it is to be hoped that as soon 
of as Our omniscient technicians of the film trade learn a little more 
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of the nature of their medium, we shall witness some very startling 
developments in the pictorial and dramatic powers of motion 
pictures. 

All these various forms of movement are the natural modes of 
functioning for the world of images which the motion picture lets 
loose before our eyes. These are indeed let loose by the present 
day manufacturers of movies. Whereas it is the purpose and mean- 
ing of all art to bring order into chaos by revealing what is the 
natural and therefore the inevitable mode of functioning for the 
material which forms the resources of this or that particular 
medium. A discussion of the way the motion picture uses its 
material to-day and of the possibilities of artistic treatment which 
still remain unexploited cannot be undertaken in the present article. 


THE NEGRO DANCE 


Under European Eyes 
By ANDRE LEVINSON 


EGRO music, having conquered the public, is now, more 
and more, occupying the attention of the theorists. In 
France, André Coeuroy has devoted a volume in his collec: 
tion, Modern Music, to Jazz. This book as well as the ingratiating 
account of Emile Vuillermoz and the excellent critical essays of 
Darius Milhaud treat Negro ragtime as worthy of the most serious 
consideration and give it a definite place in musical history. Jazz is 
henceforth admitted into the hierarchy of the arts, and although it 
is only a little while since it was the butt of press and public alike, 
the time is doubtless at hand when it will provide a worthy subject 
for a doctor’s thesis at the Sorbonne. It is therefore high time that 
we should look a little more closely into the subject of Negro danc- 
ing, which is the saltatory complement of ragtime and which can be 
called at once the cradle and the protoype of Jazz. 
Negro dancing may suggest at once any one of a variety of quite 
separate problems. The student of aesthetics may be interested in 
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defining the indigenous principles of the dance and of judging its 
intrinsic artistic value. The moralist, on the other hand, in his search 
for an explanation of our times, may be more concerned with the 
effect of this black virus upon European civilization. The ethnologist, 
comparing the aborigines of the Ivory Coast and the cotton pickers 
of the plantations of Louisiana, may find the Negro dance of primary 
importance as an organic phenomenon. While, as it is found in our 
present-day dance halls, it may appear as a symptom of an epidemic 
contagion of society which should concern the pathologist. It is, 
therefore, necessary to set down in the beginning that this article is 
merely attempting to present a European interpretation of the Negro 
dance as it has lately been demonstrated by the colored artists of the 
Revue Neégre at the Champs Elysées. 

Just as we might gain a clearer understanding of the peculiar com- 
position of a jazz band by contrasting it with the more familiar sym- 
phonic orchestra, in the same way we may obtain a better idea of the 
Negro “steps” if we compare them to the dancing of the classic school 
which has been developed in the West through centuries of elabora- 
tion and selection. Such a contrast of black and white will, I believe, 
serve to emphasize the essential characteristics of the Negro dance. 

The classic ballet is not only a silent art but completely impercept- 
ible to the ear. —The harmony between the movement of the body and 
the rhythm of the music is constant but tacit. An anecdote often told 
of Philippe Taglioni, the father of the famous dancer Marie Tagli- 
oni, makes him say that he had never heard the step of his daughter; 
should such a thing have happened, he would have cursed her. These 
words of the irascible old ballet master, although perhaps exagger- 
ated, bear out the traditional rule for the good dancer of the classic 
school that, without in any way stressing the phrase of the music, he 
should be able to make the onlooker sense it. This type of dancing is 
like a visual projection of the rhythm realized in the musical accom- 
paniment; sight and sound, movement and acoustics, are completely 
dissociated. Every so-called “temps” of the classic dance, as the 
term itself indicates, is equivalent to a musical phrase, but is percept- 
ible to the eye alone. To arrange a pas de ballet is to establish a 
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fixed and exact relation between a succession of musical sonorities and 
a series of muscular tensions and relaxations. Thus the classic dance 
and the music that accompanies it each express the rhythm that is 
implicit in both, in two different but analogous ways. This is a funda- 
mental principle in all Western choreography. 

Primitive dancing, on the other hand, being a spontaneous phe- 
nomenon, ignores any such differentiation and confounds these two 
categories of sight and sound. Almost all folk-dancing, from the 
Russian hopak to the bourrée of Auvergne, from the Scotch reel to 
the tarantella or the jota of Aragon—and most conspicuously of all, 
the Negro “‘steps’’—is based upon a direct and audible expression of 
the rhythm. Each one of these dances is primarily a staccato of feet, 
scanning the music—all the more striking because of its rapidity and 
clear articulation. 

The savage or folk dancer is essentially an instrument of percus- 
sion. When Vicente Escudero, the famous Flamenco dancer, per- 
formed the Farruca, he made the floor of the stage resound like a 
powerful sounding board. It almost seemed as though huge drum 
sticks were beating upon a gigantic drum. The timbre of this harsh 
music changed according to whether the Baz/arin beat the floor with 
the sole of his foot or with his heel. He was a living xylophone and 
had at his command a complete scale of gradations. He, himself, 
was his own musical instrument. The castanets and twanging guitars, 
the hand-clapping with which the Quadro added to the sound, were 
mere auxiliary equipment to the staccato of the solo dancer’s feet. 
The string pluckers followed the dance improvisations of Escudero. 
Between the Spaniard and Jimmy Huggins, the black clown of the 
Revue Négre, there is no difference excepting in the dance routine 
and in the general deportment of the dancer—none in the fundamen- 
tal method of expression. Whether he is shod in the brodequins of 
Andalusia or the iron-rimmed boots of the Cossack, the primitive 
dancer stresses with a vigor, gay or savage, the heavy accents of 4 
monotonous but striking rhythm. 

When the ballet dancer rises up lightly and silently falls back as 
though upon a delicately resilient spring, we refer to her “ballon” as 
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Josephine Baker, Florence Mills and the Revue Negre 
have taken Paris by storm. Even so eminent a Euro- 
pean critic of the dance as André Levinson admits their 
new step and their sense of rhythm as a serious contri- 
bution to the dance. Writing of Josephine Baker and 
her partner, in the dance of the savages that concludes 
the Revue Negre at the Champs Elysées, Mr. Levinson 
says, “The plastic sense of a race of sculptors came to 
life and the frenzy of the African Eros swept over the 
audience. It was no longer a grotesque dancing girl 
that stood before them, but the black Venus that haunted 
Baudelaire.” 
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Josephine Baker and her partner in the dance of the 
savages in the Revue Neéegre. Writes Mr. Levinson, 
“Thanks to her carnal magnificence and her im- 
pulsive vehemence, her unashamed exhibition comes 
close to pathos. . . . There seemed to emanate 
from her violently shuddering body, her bold dislo- 
cations, her springing movements, a gushing stream 
of rhythm.” 
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though she were indeed a floating thing of air, without weight and 
equally without sound. The peasant leaps high and falls back with 
all his weight, so as to shake the earth. The ballet dancer wears the 
softest satin slippers with flexible soles, for ““why should one put shoes 
on the wings of a bird?” as the madrigal poets were wont to ask,— 
while Harland Dixon, record hoider of the Charleston, wears the 
most formidable patent leather shoes, regular varnished dread- 
naughts, that have succeeded the red heels of yesterday. Pavlova 
glides, Dixon taps; this, not to be technical, is the difference between 
the pas de ballet and the Afro-American dance step. In La Sylphide, 
Marie Taglioni delighted her audiences by appearing to run over 
a field of grain without bending the stalks. The mere effort to 
achieve such an optical illusion serves to define a style in the dance. 
The Negro stepper, who pounds the platform with unremitting vigor, 
producing an infernal racket, is a no less sincere expression of another 
type. 

The Negro dancer is not content with the noise of his feet alone, 
but has constant recourse to every accessory that may reinforce the 
resonance of his battery. In the sand dance, for instance, his feet 
grind through sand that is scattered over the stage, while clappers 
and sounding boards exaggerate the effect. The first aim of any dance 
of this kind is an intense and penetrating reproduction of some 
rhythmic formula, although, for the sake of contrast, it sometimes 
introduces the most pearly of pianissimos. The primitive, human in- 
stinct is violently affected by such rhythmic insistence. The monotony 
of this measured tramping, the symmetry of its pattern, has the effect 
of a narcotic, while its gradual acceleration brings about a sense of 
exhilaration amounting to a positive ecstasy. The drummer, who is 
the soul of any genuine Jazz band, is essentially a dancer. 

Negro ragtime itself contributes enormously to these performances. 
This music, with its bewildering syncopation and rubato, its rhythmic 
tours de force, executed with such unimaginable dexterity, positively 
dazzles European audiences. This dancing, with its automaton-like 
quality, its marvellous flexibility and rhythmic fantasy, is as impos- 
sible for us to reproduce as it is astounding to us to watch. Here we 
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recognize ourselves to be in the presence of an innate gift, not a con- 
scious art—a gift that has become more or less atrophied in the culti- 
vated human being. Such is the ransom we pay to civilization. With 
us, extreme sensitiveness to rhythm comes rather as the result of a 
high degree of musical cultivation. We produce it, as it were, in a 
hot-house, and rhythm itself becomes a reasoned and artificial disci- 
pline—almost a philosophy, sometimes even a fetich. With the mu- 
lattos and quadroons of the Revue Négre, who took Paris by storm in 
1925, this sense of rhythm was more of a physiological—I am almost 
tempted to say glandular—phenomenon, allied to their excessive hys- 
teria and their unbelievably high animal spirits. It is a fruit of sav- 
agery that we may well envy. It encroaches in no way upon that 
“candeur de l’antique animal” that Baudelaire admired so much. In 
other words, the undeniable rhythmic superiority of these Negro 
dancers is nothing less than an adjunct of their irrepressible animal- 
ity. The tom-tom of the cannibal may be termed the apotheosis of 
brute rhythm. 

We should not, however, jump to the conclusion that because of 
this extraordinary rhythmic gift alone the Negro dancer or musician 
should be taken seriously as an artist. Rhythm is not, after all, an art 
in itself. Its beat is indispensable to the melodic and harmonic ele- 
ments of music and provides a basis for the plastic variations of the 
dancer, but when rhythm becomes completely free and dominates 
any realm of art the result is inevitably rudimentary and inferior. A 
picture that is entirely subservient to rhythm is no more than a deco- 
ration. Rhythm is a force of nature that must be transposed and reab- 
sorbed before it can become an aesthetic entity. By itself, it is a form 
without content; a motor revolving in the void; a function and not a 
substance. 

The savage is overflowing with this formless and purely instinctive 
motor energy and so, as the basis of the Negro dance today, we find an 
elementary and blind release of this rhythmic instinct—shock of bare 
feet on the ground—clatter of heels—a first trace of form. The metre 
directs the flow of a formless emotion. The beating out of the meas- 
ure gives articulation to the headlong tumult of the senses. The 
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Florence Mills, in the Revue Negre, “is no longer the 
tigress who stands before us but the marquise, who has 
rubbed a little burnt cork on her cheeks, instead of her 
customary rouge, before dancing a Court Charleston 
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Another country was added to the Empire 
of Jazz when the Charleston conquered 
Mexico. ‘The stately dances of old Spain 
vanished before the mad angles and ecstatic 
sweep of Harlem’s contribution to the 
dance. In this subterranean cabaret that 
Mattias Santoyo has drawn, a gringo 
Lorelei has to strut her darndest to keep up 
with her adept greaser partner. Mr. San- 
toyo is a young Mexican artist who has re- 
cently exhibited at the Arden Galleries. 
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movement of the dancer is no more than a function of this musical 
continuity, like the drive and recoil of a piston under pressure. 

Eventually this rhythmic movement tends to free itself and be- 
comes an end in itself. In the interval between two accents the dancer 
may begin a diversely figured ornamentation and through such elab- 
orations virtuosity is born, as well as imagination. The English sailor 
crosses and recrosses his feet; the legs of the crouching Cossack dart 
out alternately. When he lifts himself he gives a cabriole in which 
his legs swing away from the centre of gravity to fall back into equi- 
librium. The dancer’s efforts to accomplish more and more difficult 
feats leads him on and is stimulated by rivalry with other perform- 
ers, until, as in the case of Oriental fakirs and jugglers, a truly amaz- 
ing proficiency is achieved. 

This vast repertory of steps, crossing and leaping from the rudi- 
mentary to the complex, tends to fall into certain definite classifica- 
tions, culminating in those steps which possess an intrinsic beauty. 
The Negro frenzy, although it is completely devoid of any nobility 
and almost “pre-human”’, if not actually bestial, can attain to a posi- 
tive grandeur. Josephine Baker, who was responsible for the Charles- 
ton rage in Paris, is an extraordinary creature of simian suppleness— 
a sinuous idol that enslaves and incites mankind. Thanks to her car- 
nal magnificence and her impulsive vehemence, her unashamed exhi- 
bition comes close to pathos. As I wrote, when she first appeared at the 
Champs Elysées, there seemed to emanate from her violently shud- 
dering body, her bold dislocations, her springing movements, a gush- 
ing stream of rhythm. It was she who led the spell-bound drummer 
and the fascinated saxophonist in the harsh rhythm of the “blues”. It 
was as though the jazz, catching on the wing the vibrations of this 
mad body, were interpreting, word by word, its fantastic monologue. 
This music is born from the dance, and what a dance! The gyrations 
of this cynical yet merry mountebank, the good-natured grin on her 
large mouth, suddenly gives way to visions from which good humor 
is entirely absent. In the short pas de deux of the savages, which 
came as the finale of the Revue Négre, there was a wild splendor and 
magnificent animality. Certain of Miss Baker’s poses, back arched, 
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haunches protruding, arms entwined and uplifted in a phallic symbol 
had the compelling potency of the finest examples of Negro sculpture. 
The plastic sense of a race of sculptors came to life and the frenzy of 
the African Eros swept over the audience. It was no longer a gro- 
tesque dancing girl that stood before them, but the black Venus that 
haunted Baudelaire. The dancer’s personality had transcended the 
character of her dance. 

Dainty Florence Mills gives a sweetened travesty of this type of 
dancing. There is not the slightest trace of the wild thing in this 
rococo Creole. She was a suitable interlude for Paul and Virginia. 
The excellent performance of the clowns and Negro steppers that 
support these two dancers in the Champs Elysées revues ties them up 
once more to the primitive cycle. Their extravagant technique would 
put the virtuosity of an acrobat to shame. If their dances are often 
mere exhibitions of skill, without further aim, their variety is 
astounding—entrances accompanied with pirouettes worthy of an 
Arab jumper; crouching, kicking steps, the glory of the Cossack; 
leaps into the air on one foot, body swaying backwards, while the free 
leg serves as a counterweight; breathless races, never moving from the 
spot, and finally halted by an imaginary tornado; hobbling steps, with 
one leg dragging behind as though paralyzed; and so on without end. 
In all these antics the obsession of the rhythm is dilated by humor. 
The dances of Douglas and Huggins—Mutt and Jeff, for instance— 
gain their best effects through a pretended awkwardness and a volun- 
tary burlesquing of the movement. 

The road is long indeed from the valley of the Niger to the lights 
of Broadway; from the primeval forest to Upton Sinclair’s jungle in 
Chicago. The savage has turned into a city rowdy. The ceremonial 
sacred character of the dance ritual has entirelyevaporated from what 
has become a mere divertissement, offered to the white idlers of the 
world’s capitals. The grandeur of those ancient observances dedi- 
cated to Priape and Hecate, pure rhythmic orgies induced by a panic 
terror of the demons who inhabit the night, those symbolic cere- 
monies with dancers dressed in stags’ antlers or flamingos’ claws, are 
now only the symbols of a gay and remunerative extravaganza. 
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Although Josephine Baker, by her extraordinary and disturbing 
genius, is able with one bound to join her savage forefathers and with 
another to go back to our common animal ancestors, the Negro danc- 
ers of today are no longer beings possessed by devils, but merely pro- 
fessionals. The really devil-ridden today are those European idlers 
who passively give themselves up to an enjoyment of the Negro dance 
without setting up any barriers to its atavistic, demoralizing appeal. 
Although we are not concerned here with a study of morals, one 
curious fact must be mentioned. Ironically enough, while their white 
admirers tend to retrograde towards the primitive, the Negroes them- 
selves seem to progress, as we understand the term. Many of the Ne- 
gro steppers, such as the eccentrics Mutt and Jeff, who are so much 
admired at the moment in Paris, no longer expend their greatest 
efforts in beating out the measure as noisily as possible, but have de- 
veloped a sort of rhythmic shuffle that is faint, almost to the vanish- 
ing point. They alternate their feet quietly, in an almost complete 
silence. They play with the stress of the rhythm and subtilize the 
accent. A little more and they will give complete satisfaction to Ta- 
glioni, pére. As the technical process becomes so radically modified, 
and as the action of these dance routines becomes more and more 
subtle and dissimulated, so does the whole character of the dance be- 
come more refined and its morale more elevated. The mad ara- 
besques of the incomparable Josephine can give us an almost shock- 
ing insight into our own more sombre depths, but Florence Mills, for 
instance, is developing towards an almost precious elegance. It is no 
longer the tigress who stands before us but the marquise, who has 
rubbed a little burnt cork on her cheeks, instead of her customary 
rouge, before dancing a Court Charleston “ad usum Delphini.” 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE TO 
JOHN CITIZEN 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


AY, Sir, you shall not doff your hat to me 
With awe, but only with civility— 

Lest I should feel that I am but a name, 
A far-off splendor on the heights of fame 
Where soldiers, emperors and statesmen rest 
Enthroned in glory and in memory blest. 
I am not of that worshipful array, 
But such a man as you, for whom to-day 
Is like to-morrow. —See, this arrow thought, 
So swiftly sped, was on your anvil wrought 
And homing flies to you. —This gay conceit, 
Like wind on sunny meadows, runs to meet 
The reaper, and is garnered with his store 
Of fragrant provender. —This jolly roar 
Of laughter breaking bounds, and shivering 
The flinty world, was once a quivering 
That shook your eyelid. —And this melody 
Of silver words is but the harmony 
Of breathing multitudes; this passionate flame 
That rends man’s spirit is the very same 
That flashes from your thundercloud of spleen 
To light the threshold of a world unseen. 
One step is human and the next divine— 
So, Master Citizen, your arm in mine! 
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Setting for Aelita, a Russian film, designed by Rabinovitch 


FOUR FILMS OF NEW TYPES 


HE cinema was born of the theatre. Its myths, its mimes, its decor and its tech- 

nique harked back to the stage. Its rhythms were clipped and stereotyped, its 
drama still born. The stage discovered cubism, and its settings gained plasticity. 
Cubism ranged through space and tried to capture motion. Scenic artists transferred 
its conventions to the walls of the stage. Constructivism adapted cubism to architec- 
ture, treated space absolutely rather than illusively, and the theatre grew amazingly 
dynamic. All the arts borrowed of the cinema. And the cinema was still aping the 
stale conventions of an outmoded stage. 

Then the cinema began to grow wise. It set out to evolve its own aesthetic. And 
it was only when it realized that it was its own excuse for being, a medium utterly 
independent of the theatre, of painting, of sculpture, or of literature, that the cinema 
began to take on the proportions of an art. 

Even as early as 1922, consructivism had slipped into the subtler reaches of the 
cinema, in the Russian Aelita, a Martian fantasy of the pre-Potemkin days, for which 
Isaac Rabinovitch drew the original designs, again adapted by a studio craftsman, and 
Alexandra Exter of the Kamerny Theatre of Moscow, the costumes. 
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Setting by Alberto Cavalcanti for Pirandello’s The Late Mattia Pascal 


In Aelita, both decor and costumes are dynamic, designed to meet the peculiar con- 
ventions of the camera and its attendant studio lighting. Everything has fluency. 
Design and action are cut of the same piece. Settings and costumes are used to 
accentuate lines and planes, to eliminate the mistakes of the photography. ‘There is 
no scision between the decor and drama. To exaggerate the strangeness of the Martian 
episodes, Madame Exter has emphasized the folds and shadows of the costumes. She 
has even aggravated the shadows by painting or stamping abnormal ones over them; 
the hard gleam of the metallic costumes and their three dimensional solidity are inten- 
sified by the distortions of the lighting. 

The cinema is breeding its own designers, or borrowing them from the stage and 
teaching them its problems. Cavalcanti, who conceived the settings for Marcel 
L’ Herbier’s psychological fantasy after Pirandello, The Late Mattia Pascal, has not 
only set the prevailing mood, but has foreshodowed the entire action of the piece by 
his emphasis on line and plane, his architectural and decorative distortions. By using 
heavy shadows and dizzying designs, by distortions of plane and surface, he has under- 
scored the rhythms of this strange, disordered tale of Pirandello’s imagining. The 
long lines of the windows, the abrupt and jagged geometric pattern of the carpet, the 
heaviness of the gothic arches, the very artificiality of the studio lighting, are all used 















































Scene from The Holy Mountain, designed by Leopold Blonder 


to exaggerate the note of morbid unreality of the drama. The decor is dependent on 
the lighting and the whims of the camera; the camera, on the mobility of the decor. 

It is in Germany, in the Ufa studios of Berlin that the camera has reached its 
greatest virtuosity and the studio its most effective organization. ‘The Russians are 
the cinema makers of the future. They are still naive and unspoiled by the decadence 
that is uprooting western Europe. They have spontaneity, an unfailing sense of drama 
and dynamics. Even in their feeblest cinemas, there is rhythmn and a feeling for 
tempo. They are still close to the soil and human emotions. .But they have much to 
learn from the Germans in the matter of photography, though not in the use of a 
moving camera. 

The Holy Mountain, which was written, photographed and directed by Dr. Arnold 
Fanck, with the aid of the Freiburg school, as a tribute to a friend lost in the moun- 
tains, and the most recent of Ufa’s films, in point of sheer visual beauty, surpasses 
anything that the Germans have yet done in the cinema. Faust always had the 
exotic aroma of the studio about it; it never seemed to breathe freely. In Siegfried 
there was the suggestion of constructed sets and of forests conjured up over night. 
But there is nothing artificial or cramped about The Holy Mountain. It was made 
in the Alps and by the sea. Even the cathedral of the drama, designed by Leopold 
Blonder, has the fluidity of snow on the mountains. If it lacks anything in dynamism, 























Cubist still life from Man Ray's cinematic diversion Emak Pakia 


it more than makes up for it by its rhythmic flow, its compositional beauty and the 
sensitiveness of Dr. Fanck’s camera as it records the dancer limned against the break- 
water, the charging irridescence of the sea, and the tragic immobility of the mountains 
beaten by snow. 

At the opposite end of the cinematic pole is the one reel cinepoeme of Man Ray, 
which he has called Emak Bakia (Give Us a Rest) and has addressed to the cinema 
critics. It is merely a laboratory exercise in cinematics. It has more subtlety, more 
suavity than Dudley Murphy’s similar diversion in the Ballet Mecanique. There is 
no connected story, no particular continuity except that of optical illusion. But as in 
his still camera studies, Man Ray has shown his feeling for textures, for the play of 
light and shade, for contours and surfaces. His objects disintegrate and slip together 
again. ‘The chess set, designed by Marcel Duchamps, writhes and plays itself. This 
has no logic, only optical extravagances. It is pure cinematics, fluent, restless, dynamic, 
born of a moving camera. Cubism, with its stylizing of masses and surfaces, its febrile 
pursuit of pure design and suggested motion foresaw it. The cinema is absorbing 
cubism and expanding beyond it. It has grown self conscious. 

EVELYN GERSTEIN 






































BROTHER BILL 
A Little Play from Harlem 


By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


CHARACTERS: Jennie and Bennie. 

SCENE: The sofa of a Harlem parlor. 
[To avoid a constant repetition of the names of the two char- 
acters Bennie speaks in roman type and Jennie in ttalics.] 


Aren’t you sure you love me as you used to, Jennie? 

I love you all o’ that an’ a little bit more. 

But I’m not so sure that you love me. You used to, Bennie? 
Me love your—love you?—you? More than ever before. 


Then who was that girl I saw you talkin’ to? 
Who was what girlr 
The one you were walkin’ with. 
Me walk with a girl?—a girl? 
I saw you, Bennie. 
Why that was a neighbor o’ mine, just a. neighbor, Jennie. 
Did you have to hold her arm? 
Was the street so slippery? 
No. 
Did she have to lean on you? 
Is that what your shoulder’s for? 
No. 
Then was that neighbor o’ yours just a neighbor, Ben? 
I’d a done the same for her sister or mother, Jen. 
You'd a let her sister look like a lovesick calf? 
I would. 
An’ her dear old mother begin to giggle an’ laugh? 
I would. 
Have you many more female friends in that family? 
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Will you hold your horses and let me explain? 
Not to me. 





Stop walkin’ the carpet, Jen, 
an’ sit down by me here. 

I won't. 

In less than a minute 
I'll show you there’s nothin’ in it. 

You won't. 

Don’t you love this old sofa 
the way that you used to, dear? 


I do— 
But don’t you dare touch me, 


I won't have you touch me, 


Ben. 
Do you have to sit like a poker, 


can’t you lean back? 


IT can. 
Do you have to act like the Civil War 
or a railroad wreck? 
I don't. 
Maybe you want me to grab my hat 
an’ crawl home again? 
No, Ben. 
What about a little smile to help a little then? 
Thanks, Jen. 
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Now the way it all happened was just like this— 
will you gimme a kiss? 
No. 
The way it all started began with another— 
W hich other?— 
My brother Bill. 
Since when have you had a brother? 
You never told that one before? 
You mean I’ve been lyin’ ?— 
I can tell without tryin’— 
tell without tryin’— 
Don’t start cryin’, Jen... . 
I’ve never mentioned my brother— 
my poor brother Bill before— 
because he’s been sort 0’ wayward— 
an’ the family’s been sort o’ sore. 
The family’s done everything for ’im— 
in hopes that the boy would reform— 
but Bill’s gone on bein’ wayward— 
from the time that poor Bill was born. 
It sounds like a likely story, 
but where has he been all this time? 
Was he committed to jail for life 
committin’ some awful crime? 
He’s much too timid for that, dear— 
an’ so slow an’ dumb he couldn't. 
He’s never done one thing right he should— 
or one wrong thing he shouldn't. 
What kind of a boob can he be then— 
what’s he got to do with you— 
that he should bob up at a time when I 
begin to find you’re untrue? 
I'll be darned if I'll listen to you, Jen— 
damned if you'll say that o’ me! 
Go on an’ go off with some other fine men 
an’ see what such men’ll do! 
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Come back to the sofa, Bennie, 
stop walkin’ the carpet so. 
Will you listen to me then, Jennie? 
Don’t grab your hat, don’t go. 
Don’t you want my arm behind you?— 
No— 
This soft little pillow here?— 
No. 
Now tell me about your brother— 
All right, but I’m goin’ slow. 
Make it as slow as you wish to— 
make it as fast as you can— 
but, Honey—love me as you used to— 
or I'll die with lovin’ you so! 
I love you more than I used to— 
Much more than you did before? 
I love you this much an’ love you that much— 
Is that all?— 
An’ a little bit more! 
Now straighten your tie an’ tell me— 
smoothen your hair an’ say 
what this strange little brother o’ yours has to do 
with the dame that I saw yesterday. .. . 
When poor old Bill came home once more— 
came back on the Adriatic— 
we heard a limping step on the stair— 
a doleful knock on the door. 
As soon as we saw that he’d lost a leg— 
the leg that he’d lost in the war— 
Father forgave ’im an’ Mother gave ’im 
a bunk an’ a bed in the attic. 
What was he doin’ abroad, dear— 
did he have to enlist in the war? 
He’d fallen in love again—another girl again— 
then ran away as before. 
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What was the matter with her, Ben— 
didn’t she love ’im at all? 
She loved ’im so well that he ran like hell— 
that’s what he does when they fall. 
Father was frightfully angry— 
Mother was angry too. 
“Tt’s the last time the runt’ll do that—” said Dad— 
an’ Mother—“What’ll you do?” 
“When the lad sneaks back I’ll strap ’im tight— 
strap ’im so he can’t move— 
cure ’im o’ waywardness—drag in the girl— 
an’ make ’im confess ’is love.” 





“It’s dreadful the way he’s bashful—” 
sighed Mother an’ Dad spied a tear— 
“It took you almost as long as him—” 
“Tt runs in the family, dear.” 
It runs in the family, Bennie? 
Is that what's the matter with you? 
Me?r— 
Yes— 
No—wait, Jennie— 
will you wait’ll the story’s through? 
We never thought when the boy got back— 
we'd have to buy ’im a crutch. 
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An’ now poor Bill was helpless— 
crippled in body an’ will— 
Dad said, ‘Now is the time, Ben, 
for you to step out an’ help Bill.” 
Are you so good at proposin’— 


Ss a emsinhiees — I’ve never noticed it, Ben? 


I'll never, never— 
Hold your horses, Jen. 

When it comes to speakin’ for others— 

an’ the other’s my brother too— 
You can do it as often as you have a brother 

an’ that little brother has you! 
Come back off the carpet, Jennie! 

I'll never come back to you! 
You mean to tell me they'll marry? 

An’ you never asked me to? 








oun. odin ™Y 
Wait’ll I tell you— 


Never— 
Honey— 
Never again— 
It’s because like Bill I’ve been bashful. 


“y ns in the famil en. 
Lome on over— It runs i . y» J 


come an’ sit down— 

— 
come an’ sit down on my knee. 
Gee, what a wonderful family— 
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Mother wept over ’im, led ’im upstairs— 
an’ Father ’imself was touched. 
But when Dad got over lookin’ so sad 
he grinned a queer little grin— 
an’ said to me in ’is funny old way— 
“Now here’s where the girl comes in!” 
The attic Mother gave Brother 
was nice an’ neat an’ trim. 
It had just one small window— 
just large enough for him 
to see what there was of an alley 
an’ then what there was of a wall— 
with just another small window— 
four stories tall. 
Must you go so slow— 
can’t you skip the rest— 
oh—what happened then? 
One moonlight night, Bill looked an’ saw— 
The girl you were seen with, Ben? 
The same little dark-eyed devil— 
Did she look so good to you? 
I’m simply tellin’ what poor Bill saw 
you see he was cross-eyed too. 





She lived behind some red flowers— 

an’ seein’ him smile, smiled too. 
I thought you said he was bashful? 

He’s not when they’re not too close. 
But when it comes to proposin’, 

he’s redder than the reddest rose— 
an’ leaves the proposin’ to somebody else— 

He left all o’ that to you? 
He’d a done it if he could but he couldn’t. 
Father decided that. 

Why didn’t Father do it? 

Mother’s a jealous cat. 
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HE Conference on the Drama, held at Yale University, February 

11th and 12th, under the leadership of Professor George Pierce 

Baker, was probably as well organized, rounded, flexible and worth- 
while as a Conference of the kind can ever be. The speakers represented 
every branch of the widening interest in the non-professional theatre—mu- 
nicipal and community theatres, amateur associations, wcatinnnss | schools of 
the drama, settlements, private theatres, etc. They represented, moreover, 
every branch of interest in these organizations—playwriting, production, 
acting, design, business and education. The whole trend of the meeting 
was towards practical results, towards an expression of the means by 
which accomplishment had been achieved, or a statement and discussion of 
the problems which stood in the way of accomplishment. Over three hun- 
dred representatives took part in the meetings and practically every hall 
was full for every session. In the very nature of things, a conference 
represents talk rather than action. But a conference on the theatre has a 
special value because it is the only place in which workers in widely sepa- 
rated theatres can meet, exchange their records and develop new ideas. 
An art exhibition can travel from museum to museum, books and authors 
make their own world, but the theatre lives after performance only through 
its literary record, which may be the printed Fa or a series of photo- 
graphs that are almost always distinctly inadequate. For that reason, a 
drama conference, in which actors, directors, designers and students of the 
theatre from all parts of the country can meet for discussion and appraisal 
has a special use. 

Here are a few notes on the special points which were at issue: Thomas 
Wood Stevens, director of the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Thea- 
tre in Chicago at the Conference on Civic and Little Theatres, said, “‘Com- 
mercial managers have acting, personalities and incidentally plays to sell; 
the community theatre has, generally speaking, only the play. Since acting 
and personalities are more salable to the casual audience than the drama, 
the problem of the community theatre is to create an audience that is not 
casual and that will come for the play. In my opinion the shrewd, practical 
thing to do is to shift the emphasis from tricks of production and inexperi- 
enced acting, however civic in its intention, to the real business of every 
theatre—the play. The community theatre cannot hope for the gloss of 
professional acting. It cannot hope, with the limitations which are usually 
placed upon its acting, to put over an undistinguished play without betray- 
ing the shoddy in the material. There is nothing discouraging about that. 
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What?r— 


o’ tongue-tied knock-kneed men! 
You needn’t begin insultin’ us— 
An’ you needn't be askin’ me— 
I’m askin’ you now— 
Askin’ me what?— 
Will you marry— 
marry me, Jenr 

Do you swear you've got a brother in the attic? 


I do. 
An’ the name your parents gave ’im isn’t Ben? 
Not yet. 
An’ you swear it’s only Bill an’ only her— 
I do— 
An’ him an’ only him— 
She’ll ever get! 
I'll forgive you this time— 
but don’t do it again— 
Never, Jen. ! 


An’ can you—will you 
forgive me? 
I couldn't help it, Ben. 
Forgive your— 
An’ love me?— 
As long as I live! 
Forever?/— 
An’ ever— 
if you'll marry me, Jen? 
You've said it?— 
Twice— 
but how about you? 
WV hat makes you 
ask that o’ me, dear? 
I’ve always said it, Ben! 
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A great majority of the better plays are being promptly released for com. 
munity work. It is a safe rule to require that the play meet a stiff standard 
of excellence, or that its production contribute something creative to the 
ever fascinating experience of ‘the first performance on any stage.’ The 
most triumphant possible venture is to try a new play and find it good. 
Next, to present a great play which our public could not otherwise hope to 
see. On the contrary nothing can be more futile than the repetition of the 
cheap, popular success, which permits the friends of the leading lady to 
compare her work to that of Mrs. Fiske or Miss Barrymore, to the dis. 
paragement of Mrs. Fiske and Miss Barrymore.”’ 

In the Conference on Scene Design, Lee Simonson said, “There is no 
ought in scenery. The test of its beauty is not purely pictorial, but its fun- 
damental relevance. The test of scenery is the acting therein. Scenic 
design is entering its most creative stage for the American theatre because 
it is freeing itself from dnaua "For a while it caught the uneasy, panicky 
malady aT the easel painter, the hunger for salvation and a panacea. 
There was only one way to design scenery, that would save the theatre 
and make it a living art. The theatre was to be saved because there 
would be no backdrops, because there would be only curtains back of 
the actors, no curtain in front of them; because no scenery would be 
realistic; because the actor walked through the audience to the stage, 
walked off the stage into the audience; because he would play only 
in masks, because he played on a platform, because he played up 
and down several flights of stairs, because scenery would be made 
only of light, because the theatre would become a circus, like the old Cirque 
Medrano on the hill of Montmartre. For a while any stage setting that 
didn’t look like a cubist canvas was sin, then paint itself was a sin and to be 
abolished. Every once in a while we are promised salvation because scenery 


is to be abolished entirely. . . . As to the evolution of scenery, in America 
at least, I think there is no danger of the actor being able to do without it 
for another century. . . . The future of simplified and abstract stage set- 


ting depends upon the ability of the American actor to achieve less limited 
powers of expression. When he can express terror or joy, not in occasional 
spasms of facial display, but from his toes to his fingertips, not for occa- 
sional moments, but in constant variation for an entire act, he may be able 
te play Macbeth against a neutral void or Hamlet in an arena.”’ 

The Conference on School Dramatics brought out especially the lack of 
development in school stages and equipment in proportion to the quick 
growth of drama in education. According to Sara Barber of the Depart- 
ment of Speech of a New York High School, “Educators generally recog- 
nize the value of educational dramatics when well taught. They see in 
dramatic training the opportunity to develop personal freedom and inde- 


pendence, self-expression, good taste, imagination, literary values, etc. In 
spite of this recognition our educational authorities are slow to list dramatic 
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work as part of the high school curriculum. It generally exists as an extra- 
curricular activity and its academic standing is somewhat in question. There 
is a conflict here between theory and practice.” As a result of this conflict, 
the impetus towards better and more dramatic work is badly hampered, but 
even in New York, one of the hardest communities to move, this note has 
come from the school board in response to the great strength of the appeal. 
“The auditoriums of future high schools, commencing with the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, will be so constructed that dramatic performances 
will be permissible. The auditoriums of some of the existing high schools 
may be reconstructed to meet the requirements when funds are available.”’ 

The most heated discussion of the Conference was, as might have been 
expected, that on Religious Drama. Esther W. Bates, who runs a success- 
ful experimental workshop in religious drama at Boston University, said 
“that the chief difficulty was that many churches which tolerate drama are 
averse to plays that do not teach a moral as explicitly as the old-fashioned 
Sunday School books of the eighties and nineties; they want plays strictly 
aligned with their own theology—plays in which no character expresses an 
ignoble thought; which do not deviate imaginatively from the exact word- 
ing of the Bible; in which many characters can be included—on the prin- 
ciple of kindergarten games, and worst of all, plays in which there are no 
star parts, so that every actor has an equal opportunity!’”’ Moreover, 
“plays of professional standard, like Laurence Housman’s Little Plays of 
St. aiecis, and his Bethlehem, and Robert Benson’s The Upper Room, 
Lady Gregory’s The Story Told to Bright, Claudel’s The Tidings Brought 
: ested Don Marquis’ Dark Hours, so far have almost no support from 
churches.” 


A true knight of the theatre died in New York last month—Mr. W. E. 
Price, familiarly known as “Bill” Price, of the Display Stage Lighting 
Company. From the day when, at twelve years of age, he joined Pain’s 
Fire Works, to get practical electrical experience, through the years when 
he trouped with Richard Mansfield, Otis Skinner and Mrs. Fiske down to 
the day of his death, when he had just installed his newest invention, an 
automatic switch dimmer control, Mr. Price adventured in the mechanics 
of the theatre with and for the theatre’s leaders. The best professional 
designers—all of whom had worked with him—were ready to credit Bill 
Price with a very real share of their success. No Little Theatre worker 
who asked for it has ever gone without his help and the catalogue of 
his company is full of items of equipment into which he had put tireless 
work to adapt big theatre standards to Little Theatre service. ‘He was,” 
one designer writes, “the rarest being in America: a technician who saw 
eye to eye with the artist, and developed technical means to aid him.” He 
was an American theatre pioneer and his place will not soon be filled. 
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DOLLARS AND SEX 


Sex Expression in Literature, by V. F. Calverton. Boni and Liveright: 
New York. 


NN a season that can boast so proud a record for “bourgeois” 
morality as the recent attempts to censor the New York stage by 
police court methods, Mr. Calverton’s study of Sex Expression in 
Literature is exceptionally timely. Following the method introduced in 
his former work, The Newer Spirit, Mr. Calverton correlates the 
economic, sociological and psychological forces which influence custom and 
behavior and which underlie the artistic expression of each epoch. He 
expounds with vigor and conviction his belief in the economic basis of 
society’s attitudes toward sex, and the consequent reflection of these 
attitudes in literature, and he traces the long struggle of the cautious 
property-conserving middle classes against the disruptive force which is 
at the root of life. As sex, unfortunately, cannot be annihilated, its 
frank release in art and literature has been made taboo by a civilization 
that grew steadily in power after the decay of feudalism, but which is 
now, according to Mr. Calverton, in process of breaking up. In his 
historical analysis he indicates in what way the assurance and sense of 
safety of the aristocracy made possible the buoyant freedom of expres- 
sion so characteristic of Elizabethan literature. Restoration drama is, 
again, the product of a temporarily dominant nobility, soon submerged 
by the rising tide of bourgeois control in political and social affairs. 
he apotheosis of middle class standards was reached, by way of senti- 
mentalism and romanticism, in the era of Viceless Victorians. But its 
success was its own undoing. After two centuries of shop-keeping, a 
new aristocracy began to emerge. ‘The immoral revolutionaries of the 
nineties were no longer obsessed by the necessity of protecting property 
and providing for legitimate inheritance. They walked delicately, wav- 
ing a languid asphodel in the vanguard of a more formidable attack upon 
accepted customs. ~ Behind the aesthete loomed the socialist Shaw and 
Ibsen on the heels of Oscar Wilde. Behind the socialist, the serried 
ranks of the communist—until today we have the proletarian revo- 
lution, the theoretic if not the actual triumph of the non-property owning 
classes, and the consequent release of sex expression from the rules 
imposed on the artist by a conservative, self-protecting class. In Amer- 
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ica, as witness Mr. Banton, we are far from this latest phase of social 
development, almost as far as Russia herself, but the world of literature, 
in many of its phases, is reflecting the disintegration of the older civiliza- 
tion. A new candor, a new vigor, and, let us hope, a new sanity will 
emerge from the somewhat feverish excursions of the artist into the 
recently reconquered field of the “‘verboten.” 

His ultimate liberation, however, is based, as Mr. Calverton points 
out, on a shift in economic values. The artist of the future, he says, 
“will deal with sex without ceremony or prudery, without affectation or 
timidity. But this newer freedom for literati and layman will come only 


from the freedom of a newer society.” 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


HARLEQUIN 


The History of Harlequin, by C. W. Beaumont. Beaumont: London. 


All but the very youngest frequenters of the English Christmas 
pantomime—that queer hotch-potch of entertainment which still survives 
as a spontaneous and national and dramatic form—can remember the 
time when the Harlequinade was an essential part of the evening’s fun. 
Year after year, at Drury Lane, the classical piece was tacked on to the 
tale of Cinderella or Puss in Boots. It grew more and more perfunctory, 
until one year, towards 1912, it failed to appear at all. Clown and 
Pantaloon and Harlequin joined the hansom-cabmen and the horse- 
bus drivers in the bar parlours of obsolescence, where they doubtless 
agreed over their gin toddy that the good old days were past. Was 
that indeed the end of them? Mr. Beaumont seems to think so, and 
indeed there is a certain inevitable melancholy in the appearance of a 
history of Harlequin: it has the finality of a funeral. The author 
himself is as sprightly as any chief mourner can be expected to be, and 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, assuming his correctest silk hat and morning 
coat for the occasion, contributes a learned and delightful preface on 
the history of Harlequin as mirrored in the arts. Harlequin, evidently, 
is well on the way to losing his capital H and becoming no more than 
a common noun, but people will always be interested in his derivation, 
and they cannot do better than study this beautifully-produced volume, 
in which he is traced through the whole history of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte and even to his late lamented death on the pantomimic stage. 

What was the origin of Arlecchino? A respectable authority declares 
that his name was derived from that of Alichino, the devil in the 30th 
canto of Dante’s Inferno, but I can find no support for this view in Mr. 
Beaumont’s pages. Nevertheless it is reasonable to believe that the reli- 
gious element entered into his making more than either Mr. Sitwell or 
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the author will allow. The religious plays were inevitably bound yp 
with the Commedia dell’ Arte. They were religious people who fre. 
quented the theatre of the Renaissance, and the devil with horns and 
tail who had once delighted the spectators by his antics was bound to 
take some more secular shape in popular entertainment. The diabolic spirit 
is constantly suggested in the plates of this book, which are peculiarly 
rich in impressions of English Harlequins. The scenes from the reper. 
tory of the Italian Comedians, which have been well chosen and make 
excellent reading, suggest the same motive. Mr. Beaumont’s interest 
in dancing happily leads him to include 4 Chacoon for a Harlequin, With 
all the Postures, Attitudes, Motions of the Head and Arms, and other 
Gestures proper to this Character; and Thomas Dibdin’s Harlequin and 
Mother Goose is likewise reproduced in full, with all its scene and 
property plots. This is a book to be enjoyed and valued. 
ASHLEY DUKES 


Eleonora Duse—Erinnerungen, Betrachtungen und Briefe, von Edouard 
Schneider. Insel-Verlag: Leipzig. 


A little of the strange and potent beauty of Eleonora Duse is impris- 
oned in this slender volume. Edouard Schneider with the sensitive pen of 
a poet has written of exquisite things that would have bent and perished 
under the weight of a heavier hand. Although he is his lady’s sworn 
knight, his orisons are untainted with eulogistic sentiment. He is possessed, 
moreover, of self-control and brevity and has been content to limit his writ- 
ing to his own impressions and to recollections of a profound and many- 
sided personality. The tone of his book is intensely personal and therefore 
uncritical in the sense of being an objective analysis. It is concerned with 
the last fifteen years only of this tragic life. The illustrations and the 
cover portrait are of a white-haired old woman with the lines drawn by age 
and suffering deep on her face. Yet something of the divine essence that 
set Eleonora Duse apart from all others and that could cast its spell even 
in her last broken years has been distilled in these pages. Properly authen- 
ticated biographies, replete with dates and places, will be written in due 
course of time, but there will not be many more tender, yet unflinching 
interpretations of tthe Pellegrina Appassionata than this. 


The Best Plays of 1925-26, by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany: New York. 


This publication was reviewed in The Great World Theatre, pages 
160-161, of the March, 1927, issue. 
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Ralph Steiner 





“The voices of children are heard on the green, and laughing is heard 
on the hill.” The children’s game from The Golden Cage, a Wil- 
liam Blake pageant arranged by Mrs. Clarence Bishop Smith and 
produced by Edith King and Dorothy Coit at the Hampden Theatre 
last December. ‘The Shepherd, who has been entangled in the 
Golden Cage by the Prince of the Love of Illusion, is visited and 
consoled by the children. The settings and costumes were designed 
by Miss King and special incidental music for a small orchestra was 
composed by Arthur Whiting. On April eighteenth and thereafter 
Miss King and Miss Coit will produce The Image of Artemis, a play 
that is freely adapted from Gilbert Murray’s translation of Iphigenia 
in Tauris. The photograph above, of The Golden Cage, is by Ralph 
Steiner, who, it seems, is as much at home in preserving the quality 
of a Blake drawing as in taking the photographic dramatizations of 
the New York sky-line, reproduced in the February, 1927, issue of 
THEATRE Arts. 
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Costumes 


Manuscript Specialists 





CCGSTUMES 15,000 to choose from. Entire 


Carrie Funk Koch 








¢ 184 Charles Frohman produc- Experienced Typist Notary Public 
tions and thousands same costumes we _ supply Manuscripts, Press Notices, Translations 
Broadway shows. Official cus.omer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. “aie —_ Rose”’ a vaaeane. Sing" 
**Broadway”’ Secretaria or 
BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 
y 1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 
Draperies Schools 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS SEVILLIAN ACADEMY 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York of DANCING 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 


Write for information. 


Pror. JOAQUIN ORTEGA, Direct from Seville, Spain 
All types of Spanish Dancing. Castanet playing a 
specialty. Classes 1 to 2 P. M. Special classes for 
professionals. Private lessons. 


231 W. 58th St., N. Y. Circle 9342 





' SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 
Theatrical Effects 


127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 


Teachers 





MARY STUART 
DRAMATIC AND EXPRESSIONAL TRAINING 
Appointments by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 


1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





I. WEISS & SONS 
Makers of 
Curtains Draperies Furniture 


or 
THEATRE and STAGE 

508 West 43rd St. New York 
Telephone: Lackawanna 1629 


VIOLA ZACHARIE 
The Technique of Gesture and Pantomime. A 
Basic Art for All who Require the Knowledge 
of Movement in their Work. 


66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Chelsea 5766 





Theatrical Fabrics 





Lighting 
WHOLESALE 


Charles I. Newton «¢ reran 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2117 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





G. Shindhelm 


144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





MENDELSOHN’S 
TEXTILE CORP. 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
SILKS—TINSELS—VELOURS 


156 West 45th St. New York 
Phones: Bryant 7372-5234 





LITTLE THEATRE WORKERS: 


All material for the September, 1927, issue of Theatre Arts Monthly 
THE LITTLE THEATRE YEAR BOOK 





must be on hand by June 15th. 


If you wish your work to be recorded, if you wish to receive special announcements con- 
cerning the issue, put Theatre Arts on your mailing list for all programs, prospectuses, 
photographs, announcements, etc., and send in your pictures and other material early to 
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119 West 57th Street 


New York City 
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- Theatrical Stage Lighting - 


We manufacture every form and size Spot and Flood- 
light, Border and Foot-lights, for Stage Lighting. 
Type of Spot and Flood-light as illustrated is the only Spot 
of its size that has every feature for practical use. For 250 
or 400 Watt G-30 or 500 Watt T-20 Lamp. 4 and1-2’’ lense. 
.$7.50..... With fittings for suspension...... $7.50 
CASH ONLY. 25 per cent with order Balance C. O. D. 
Literature on request. Complete catalog in preparation: 


FREDERICK A. BOHLING 
502 West 44th. Street, New York City. 





-$ 7.50- 





Costumes 


TO RENT FOR PLAYS, Etc. 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Han Gorn & Son 


Theatrical Costumers 
12th & Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 
ia Wigs Masks Make-Up 






Specialists and Authorities 
on Period Costumes 


Write for Catalogue 


ACTING PLAYS 


and 
Other Dramatic Books 


We carry in stock not only our own 
1000 publications but also the dramatic 
books of all other publishers. 


Send for free catalogue. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















——_: The 
WRITING FOR PUBLICATION FS Te ie cae eee 
A postgraduate correspondence course given by be: %: 
the well-known author, ROBERT CORTES HOLLI- ‘ op 4 SHOP 
DAY, former editor of the Bookman. go \ } 
The teaching is distinctly original, as might be * 29 West 47th Street 
expected from “R. C. H.”” He employs no assist- New York 
~ _ does every —, of —— ye oe 
e meakes a special study of each student in order 
to fit his particular type of work for publication. NEW PLAYS 
e does more: he assists in placing manuscripts IN ABRAHAM’S BOSOM 
of merit. Paul Green $2.00 
-| The Saturday Review of Literature (Oct. 9, BROADWAY 
1926) says of this course: Holliday is “decidedly Philip Dunning and George Abbott 2.00 
the mentor to elect, if you are trying to write.” DAISY MAYME 
For information regarding tuition and vacancies George Kelly 1.50 
address ama eg oe? ew ‘ rer 
Rose Palmer and Arthur Goodric 2.00 
THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL THE PLAY’S THE THING 
131 Clarendon Street Ferene Molnar 2.00 
Boston Massachusetts THE SILVER CORD 
Sidney Howard 1.00 











KOSAI STUDIO ‘ 


THE ONLY ORIENTAL ARTIST IN NEW YORK 


Designing and executing of 
COSTUMES CURTAINS 
ART MOTIFS 


for 





Little Theatres and Amateur Producing Groups 
129 West 49th St., New York 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO ™ THEATRE 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.), N. Y 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 

with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 

and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 

Spring Session begins March 22nd 
Summer Course July 6th to August 17th 
Write for Catalogue 4 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 





THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CorNISH SCHOOL are 

directed by the following: 
Theatre Department 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 

Walter O. Reese of ‘‘the Reeses”’ 
Eurythmics Department 

Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 

Sylvia Tell, Chicago Grand Opera Ballet 
Dramatic Improvisation 

Ellen Von Volkenburg 


Write for Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .. Dance 
A Civie Institation SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Studio of 
DRAMATIC ART 
LEO BULGAKOV\V, 
Director of the Moscow Art Theatre 
Affiliated with 


THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 
ACTING DANCING 
DICTION FENCING 


MORNING and EVENING CLASSES 
$60 per month 
For entire course 
Private lessons and hours arranged if desired. 
4 {ddress 


133 MACDOUGAL ST. 


Phone Spring 8516 





Mrs. BURT’S SCHOOL — 
for Tiny Tots {-(2 yrs. 


Specialized care for young children. 
Sound education, music, dancing, thor- 
ough training. 


Wide shaded lawns, swings, see- 
saws, sand piles, etc. Supervised 
outdoor play among happy little 
companions. Good food, home 
care, sympathetic understanding. 
Experienced physician and nurse. 


Mrs. M. L. Burt 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Telephone: Peekskill 1139 








Editorially 
Speaking 


Growinc Up to ScoLpINGs: 

Perhaps you are one of the subscribers who 
have not scolded us about something this 
month. There are still a few to be heard 
from. The worst of it is, not only that we 
deserved most of the scoldings, but that we 
enjoyed them. They were such obvious proof 
that THEATRE ARTS means something to its 
readers. When a magazine is just “bought 
and paid for” its mistakes are its own affair, 
but the standards of beauty and intelligence 
maintained in its pages become your respon- 
sibility when you have sent it as a gift half 
a dozen times, recommended it to your 
friends, ordered it for your club or school 
library, or, above all, written for it or adver- 
tised in it. That is why we enjoy having our 
subscribers keep us up to scratch. One stern 
critic writes, “Your reproductions in the 
March issue are awful! Don’t you know 
that you have a standard to maintain? Cuss 
out your printer.” We have! Indeed we 
have! .. And another, “I can’t help mind- 
ing when the only good theatre magazine be- 
comes as careless as the Sunday papers about 
the relation between the reproductions and 
the text beneath them. Tell your caption 
writer not to write any more Pollyanna cap- 
tions.” We will! ... And then, about Ser- 
lio. From New York, California and from 
France come thunderous objections to our 
printing the pictures of the comical and 
tragical stages without giving Serlio credit 
for them. One man writes, “Apologize imme- 
diately not only to Serlio, but to all of us for 
your utter ignorance.” We do, we do! Only 
it was worse than ignorance; it was careless- 
ness. But Sheldon Cheney has sent us an 
illuminating note which will, next month we 
hope, make it all up to poor old Serlio in his 
grave, 


LISTEN, LITTLE THEATRES: 

Are you preparing your material for the 
Fourth Little Theatre Year Book—the Sep 
tember, 1927, issue of THEATRE ARTS 
MontTHLY? We have begun our plans and 
already have several extraordinarily interest- 
ing features under way. But the Little Thea- 
tre Number is never any better than you 
want it to be and help it to be. Send us your 
pictures as soon as possible, send your sug- 
gestions of subjects for discussion which 
seem to you of special importance this year. 
Send us anything you have that would make 
the number more than usually authoritative 


and interesting. 
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Devereux Studios 


Professional Assistance in 


Designing and Furnishing Stage Settings and Equipment 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - HANGINGS 


80 West 40th Street 


New York. 





INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


42 Commerce Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


School of Acting and Production 


Faculty and Lecturers: Elizabeth B. 
Grimball, director; Mme. Laeis-Bald- 
win, Rhea Wells, Harry Wagstaff Grib- 
ble, Charles M. Fox, Elsa Findlay, 


Georges Renavent. 


ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1926-1927 

DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 
For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 

Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 

Directed Chorus movement and Ballets of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” presented at The Provincetown 

Playhouse, May, 1926. 





For information apply 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 








ramatist... 


twenty years in theatre as author, 
actor and director, will take more 
pupils in play construction, acting, 
diction and platform presence. 


Plays read and suggestions given to fit 
them to requirements of professional 
theatre. Many of Mr. Ferguson's pupils 
have acted in leading managers’ produc- 
tions. Write for rates. 

FRANK FERGUSON 
253 West 42nd Street New York 








Telephone—Wisconsin 6063 








the aa rns. School 
pression 

_$nad Dram atic Art 

<—~ {GEORGE C WILLIAMS Pres }- are 


= Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic 2 
nnn} and Personal Culture Courses. nfl 
| || 
H 
| 
| 





| !\) Rollo A. Tallcott, Dean. Private 
||||| instruction with each course. Ad- 
| } vanced courses in English. Grad- 
}} uates eligible to teach in New | 
York State Public Schools. De- || 
I grees, Gymnasium, Theatre, |! 
| Dormitories. Chautauqua and Hi] 
{|||} Lyceum Courses under direction ||| 
} of Edward Amherst Ott, for past 11] 
||||\| twenty-five years associated with I 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau. One, 
' 
| 







two and three year courses. Next 
entering term will be June 6, | 





1927. Send for Catalog. 


[_140De Witt Park, Ithaca. NY. }——_, 








ar, 
PersonadS 


Fifth Avenue Station- 
ery is found in the 
best homes throughout 
the world. Prominent 


a people in all walks of 


life prefer it because 
of its superior quality. 


MONOGRAM OR NAME AND ADDRESS LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 
Lustrous Raised Letters (not printed), Black, Blue, or Jade Green. 


EXQUISITE VELLUM PAPER, Club size 6% x 5% 


French grey, white, buff, blue 


100 SINGLE SHEETS and 100 envelopes, let- $2 


tered, and 100 plain sheets, OR 100 folded 
sheets and 100 envelopes, lettered............. 


LETTERING COLORS: 


“DE LUXE” TUXEDO LINEN, Social Size 8 x 6 


French Grey, white, buff, blue 


100 SINGLE SHEETS and 100 envelopes, let- $ 
tered, and 100 plain sheets, OR 100 folded * 3 
sheets and 100 envelopes, lettered............. 
Black, Blue, Jade Green. 


ORDER BY MAIL. Enclose check or money order. West of Miss. add 10%. 


Shipped POSTPAID within a week. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Samples, also New Monogram Designs Mailed FREE Upon Request. 


500—5th Avenue 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS 


Dept. X New York 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
Develops Poise and Personality for Use in Any Vocation in Life. 





Teacher’s Six Weeks’ Summer Course in Stage Craft and Play Directing with review of 
Expressional Technique begins July 11. 
New Spring Class enrolling for April Ist 








Also Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





Free catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-D CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 

















BEGINNING JUNE 20 y 
cae THE Out-Door Players 
STATE UNIVERSITY of MONTANA paar smn sty — 
Announces eee ) : 
Three Courses in Play Production Beginning and | 
by < ie »enpe im | sad 
ALEXANDER DEAN  ALEYN BURTIS Advanced Classes sled 
Also THEATRE aRTS—pancinc }§6| Jy ly 
Conference on Short Story Writing Edwin Strawbridge pe ne 
by a 1 iad 
WILBUR DANIEL STEELE Staff Ssnai*esvcrence. °s Reve| August 
For Two Weeks. tory Group for Advanced 
Add EE a Students. Plays given each week. 
ress or Su e oo Oe ; mare Scpe 
Missoula, Montana ati Rage Pan 











Gloucester School of the Theatre 
Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. HELEN FORD 


8th Season— July2-August 27 ACTING 
Acting—Production—Mensendieck 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


Public performances Friday 
and Saturday of each week. 




























STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
For circulars address Gregorian Hotel Nantel 
F. O. CUNNINGHAM 42 W. 35th St. Laurentian Mts. 
112 Charles St. Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
ELITCH GARDENS SCHOOL | Evizaseth Mack 
OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE | | STUDI Os S 
Melville earn iene 66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange 
Faculty of professionals. A _ practical, New York Paris, France 
intensive training for the stage. School WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 
opera.ed in direct connection with the Three Professional Courses— 
celebrated Theoretical and practical training for 
ELITCH GARDENS STOCK Stage—Platform—Teaching 
COMPANY Theatre Routine: A special depart- 
Session of ten weeks opens June 13th. ment for practice in acting and pro- 
— for entry now being duction of plays. 
receives Special Courses in Literature, 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE Psychology, French, Play 
Under Direction of Ned Wayburn Analysis, and Critical Study. 
ELITCH GARDENS SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 
4617 W. 38th St. Denver, Col. , 





A Master Class is given in 
na AAO ABS BRIOV YE L be AMIEL te ti hile) Paris for a limited number 
of advanced students. 
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The American Laboratory 


Theatre, Inc. 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
145 EAST 58th STREET 


Announces 
The Opening of the Fall Term of its Dramatic 
School Department, October 3, 1927 


THE COURSES INCLUDE 





MarRIA OUSPENSKAYA MARGARETE DESSOFF....... Voice Production 

The Technique of Acting  Wunpsor P. DaccetrT...... The Spoken Word 
LA SYLPHE.....-.- 0-0 ee seeeeeeeeeeee Ballet Marcaret PRENDERGAST MCLEAN..... Diction 
Etsa FINDLAY..........Dalcroze Eurythmics E.izaperuH PERKINS..............-.. Drawing 
JAMES MURRAY........--+seeeeeeeees Fencing Joun Mason BrowNn........ Theatre History 


The students of the American Laboratory Theatre School enjoy the privilege of being 
instructed in Plastique and Mimeodrama at the Mikhail Mordkin School of the Dance 


The keystone of the work is a series of talks by Richard Boleslavsky on The Art of Acting 
and practice rehearsals with him. 
Practice in technique with members of the Theatre’s Repertory Company is a feature of 
the training. 
For information apply to Elisabeth Bigelow, Executive Secretary. 
145 East 58th St., New York. Telephone, Regent 2311-12 
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Our new catalog will contain 
many innovations and improve- 
ments that will fill long felt 
wants for small theatre lighting. 














GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST 











“A Light for Every Purpose’’, 








CU LN UL) Ch 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.1No 
334 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1925-26 


And the Year Book of the Drama in America 
Edited by BURNS MANTLE 








The seventh annual issue of The Best Plays, giving the full story and generous excerpts of the text 
of the ten best plays, including “Craig’s Wife,” “The Great God Brown,” “The Green Hat,” “The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney”; also the outstanding features in the theatrical season in New York, Chicago, 
and California, and valuable data on the theatre in America. “An excellent book of reference, 
whereby all persons interested in the details of contemporary drama may be able to refresh their 
memories.”—The Literary Review. $3.00 


Previous Issues of Burns Mantle’s BEST PLAYS 


A complete record of the contemporary American stage. 


PLAY-MAKING 2 
By William Archer 


“The best book that has yet 
been written in our lan- 
guage, or in any other, on 
the art and science of play- 
making.” — Brander Mat- 
thews. New edition. $3.00 





Every theatre manager, actor or producer should have these six 
volumes, each covering a year’s best plays beginning with the 
season 1919-20 and including such plays as “Abraham Lincoln,” 
“Declasse,” “Anna Christie,” “Rain,” “The Show Off,” among 
a great many others. Each volume, $3.00 


Edward Gordon Craig 





THE OLD DRAMA 
AND THE NEW 


By William Archer 


An essay of re-valuation. 
An important and brilliant 
comparative survey of the 
drama from the Elizabethan 
Age to the Stage of Today. 

$3.00 





Virginia Olcott’s Plays for Young People 





ON THE ART 
OF THE THEATRE 


“On the Art of the 
Theatre” remains the stand- 
ard book in the English lan- 
guage on dramatic art, and 
in its new form, with a new 
preface, additional material 
and sixteen illustrations, it 
will be of greater value 
than before. $3.00 


THE PLAY 
OF TO-DAY 


Studies in Play Structure for 
the Student and the Theatre- 


goer 
By Elizabeth R. Hunt 


“Recommended by the 

3oard of Directors of the 
Drama League of America. 
It is as readable as a ‘best 
seller.” Much of her advice 
is more than sound; it is 
admirable.”—The Drama. 











$2.00 
Five volumes of one- and two-act plays for children and young 
people, covering a wide range of subjects and many lands. No 
royalty required. 
INTERNATIONAL PLAYS 
PATRIOTIC PLAYS 


$2.00 per volume 


HOLIDAY PLAYS 
EVERYDAY PLAYS 


THE THEATRE 
OF TO-DAY 
By HiramK. Moderwell 
INDUSTRIAL PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE aes 

A description and explana- 


The newest book of the series, including plays about the boy tion of the new forces 
jeweler, the beginning of Swiss watchmaking, lace-making, porce- which have entered theatri- 
lain painting, silk weaving, and other fascinating subjects. cal production in the last 

Costumes Illustrated. $2.00 v4 ten years. $2.50 








DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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